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A Diary in America, with Remarks on its Insti- 
tutions. By Captain Marryat, C.B., author 
of “Peter Simple,” “ Jacob Faithful,” &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. Longman 
and Co. 


THe well-known ability and far-extended ex- 
perience of the author have excited much ex- 
pectation from the announcement of this work, 
to which various collateral and extraneous, or 





accidental circumstances, have contributed. 
That he would not come forth as a Peter Sim-; 
ple, all were prepared to anticipate; and the 
only @ priori thought entertained at home or in 
the United States was, whether he would or| 


to enforce obedience to it. To do justice to all 
parties, America should be examined and por- 
trayed piecemeal, every state separately, for 
every state is different, running down the scale 
from refinement to a state of barbarism almost 
unprecedented ; but each presenting matter for 
investigation and research, and curious exam- 
ples of cause and effect.” 

A disposition to hoax travellers whom they 
expect to publish about them, is also noticed, 
as a source of some misrepresentations, by 
Captain M.; and the habit of concealing what 
might seem disagreeable adds to the causes of 
errors and false estimates. Of himself, Cap- 
tain M. says :— 

“ If I admit that, after the usage which 


would not prove himself a Jacob Faithful. He they had received, the Americans are justified 
protests that he is so; and after rising from his'in not again tendering their hospitality to the 
narrative, in which praise and censure are! English, I cannot, at the same time, but ex- 
equally, and to all appearance impartially, | press my opinion as to their conduct toward me 
blended, we see no reason to doubt the spirit of | personally. They had no right to insult and 
impartiality with which he has endeavoured to|annoy me in the manner they did, from nearly 
embody his impressions of the country and the/|one end of the Union to the other, either be- 
people. In some cases his remarks are ex-|cause my predecessors had expressed an un- 
tremely astute. The following strikes us as favourable opinion of them before my arrival, 
being very sound :— jor because they expected that I would do the 

“There are many causes why those who!same upon my return to my own country. 
have written upon America have fallen into; remark upon this conduct, not from any feeling 
error,—they have represented the Americans as | of ill-will or desire of retaliation, but to compel 
a nation; now they are not yet, nor will they |the Americans to admit that I am under no 
for many years be, in the true sense of the word, obligations to them; that I received from 
a nation, — they are a mass of many peoplé|them much more of insult and outrage than of 
cemented together, to a certain degree, by a|kindness ; and, consequently, that the charge 
general form of government; but they are in a/ of ingratitude cannot be laid to my door, how. 
constant state of transition, and (what may at ever offensive to them some of the remarks in 
first appear strange) no amalgamation has as this work may happen to be.” 


I} 
| 


yet taken place: the puritan of the east, the! 

utch descent of the middle states, the cavalier | 
of the south, are nearly as marked and distinct | 
now, as at the first occupation of the country ; | 
softened down indeed, but still distinct. Not| 
only are the populations of the various states | 
distinct, but even those of the cities; and it is, 
hardly possible to make a remark which may | 
be considered as general to a country, where | 
the varieties of soil and climate are so exten-| 


sive. Even on that point upon which you! 


He adds, ** America is, indeed, well worth 
the study of the philosopher. A vast nation 
forming, society ever changing, all in motion 
and activity, nothing complete, the old conti- 
nent pouring in her surplus to supply the loss 
of the eaStern states, all busy as a hive, full of 
energy and activity. Every year multitudes 
swarm off from the east, like bees: not the 
young only, but the old, quitting the close. 
built cities, society, and refinement, to settle 
down in some lone spot in the vast prairies, 


foreign admixture, may still be considered: as 
English. . ws . ‘ 

“Upon one point I have made up my mind, 
which is that, with all its imperfections, de- 
mocracy is the form of government bes‘ suited 
to the present condition of America, in so far 
as it is the one under which the country has 
made, and will continue to make, the most 
rapid advances. ‘That it must eventually 
be changed is true, but the time of its change 
must be determined by so many events, hidden 
in futurity, which may accelerate or retard the 
convulsion, that it would be presumptuous for 
any one to attempt to name a period when the 
present form of government shall be broken up, 
and the multitude shall separate and re-embody 
themselves under new institutions.” 

The Diary occupies the first, and two-thirds 
of the second volume: the remainder consists 
of remarks on the education, slavery, army, 
marine, government, religion, and other great 
questions, founded on the preceding personal 
investigations. From New York, our country- 
man went to Boston, Troy, Albany, Utica, 
Trenton, Niagara, Detroit, -Lake Huron, 
Lake Superior, &c.; and staying a while in 
Canada, during the insurrection, returned to 
jthe United States, and visited Philadelphia, 
| Washington, Lake Erie, Winnebagoe, Wis- 
jconsin, the Indians, Cincinnati, Lexington, 
| Louisville, and other places not very orderly 
jarranged, but sufficiently indicated to enable 
us to follow him in his routes and whereabouts. 

Our first extract relates to the Shaking 
Quakers, of whom Captain M.speaks unfavour- 
ably. He tells us :— 

** IT went out to see the Shakers at Nis- 
|kayuna. So much has already been said about 
| their tenets that I shall not repeat them, further 
than to observe that all their goods are in com- 
mon, and that, although the sexes mix 
together, they profess the vows of celibacy and 
chastity. ‘Their lands are in excellent order, 
;and they are said to be very rich. We were 
admitted into a long room on the ground- 
floor, where the Shakers were seated on 
forms, the men opposite to the women, and apart 








might most safely venture to generalise, name- | where the rich soil offers to them the certain | from each other. Themen were in their waist- 
ly, the effect of a democratical form of govern-|prospect of their families and children being | coats and shirt-sleeves, twiddling their thumbs, 


ment upon the mass, your observations must be|one day possessed of competency and wealth. | and looking awfully puritanical. 


The women 


taken with some exceptions, arising from the|'To write upon America as a nation would be | were attired in dresses of very light striped cot. 
climate, manners, and customs, and the meaus|absurd, for nation, properly speaking, it is not; , ton, which hung about them like full dressing- 
of livelihood, so differing in this extended coun- |but to consider it in its present chaotic state | gowns, and concealed all shape and proportions. 


try. Indeed, the habit in which travellers | 


indulge of repeating facts which have taken | 


is well worth the labour. It would not only 
exhibit to the living a somewhat new picture 


| A plain mob cap on their heads, and a thick 
muslin handkerchief in many folds over their 


place, as having taken place in America, has, per- of the human mind, but, as a curious page in| shoulders, completed their attire. They each 


haps unintentionally on their part, very much 
misled the English reader. It would hardly 
be considered fair if the wilder parts of Ireland, 
And the disgraceful acts which are committed 
there, were represented as’ characteristic of 
England, or the British empire; yet between 
London and Connaught there is a less differ. 
ence than between the most civilised and intel- 
Jectual portion of America, such as Boston and 
Philadelphia, and the wild regions, and wilder 
inhabitants of the west of the Missisippi and 


the philosophy of history, it would hereafter 


serve as a subject of review for the Americans | 


themselves. It is not my intention to follow 
the individualising plans of the majority of 
tnose who have preceded me in this country. 
I did not sail across the Atlantic to ascertain 
whether the Americans eat their dinners with 
two-prong iron or three-prong silver forks, 
with chopsticks or their fingers; it is quite 
sufficient for me to know that they do eat and 
dvink ; if they did not, it would be a curious 


Arkansas, where reckless beings compose ajanomaly which I should not pass over. My 
scattered population, residing too far for the law object was, to examine and ascertain what were 
to reach ; or where if it could reach, the power the effects of.a democratic form of government 
of the goverument would prove much too weak jand climate upon a people which, with all its 


‘held in their hands a pocket-hankerchief as 
large as a towel, and of almost the same sub- 
stance. But the appearance of the women was 
melancholy and unnatural; I say unnatural, 
because it required to be accounted for. They 
had all the advantages of exercise and labour in 
the open air, good food and good clothing ; 
they were not overworked, for they are not re- 
; quired to work more than they please ; and yet 
there was something so pallid, so unearthly in 
their complexions, that it gave you the idea 
that they had been taken up from their coffins 
a few hours after their decease: not a hne of 
health, not a vestige of colour in any cheek or 
lip s—_,0ne cadaverous yellow tinge prevailed. 
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And yet there were to be seen many faces very 
beautiful, as far as regarded outline, but they 
were the features of the beautiful in death. 
The men, on the contrary, were ruddy, strong, 
and vigorous. Why, then, this difference be- 
tween the sexes, where they each performed 
the same duties, where none were taxed beyond 
their strength, and all were fed and clothed ? 
After a silence of ten minutes, one of the men 
of the community, evidently a coarse, illiterate 
person, rose and addressed a few words to the 
spectators, requesting them not to laugh at 
what they saw, but to behave themselves pro- 
perly, &c., and then he sat down. One of the 
leaders then burst out into a hymn, toa jigging 
sort of tune, and all the others joined chorus. 
After the hymn was sung they all rose, put 
away the forms on which they had been seated, 
and stood in lines, eight in a row, men and 
women separate, facing each other, and about 
ten feet apart; the ranks of men being flanked 
by the boys, and those of the women by the 
girls. They commenced their dancing by ad- 
vancing in rows, just about as far as profane 
people do in (été when they dance quadrilles, 
and then retreated the same distance, all keep- 
ing regular time, and turning back to back 
after every third advance. The movement was 
rather quick, and they danced to their own 
singing of the following beautiful composition : 

Law, law, de lawdel Jaw, 

Law, law, de law, 

Law, law, de lawcel law, 

Lawdel, lawdel, law— 
keeping time also with the hands as well as 
feet, the former raised up to the chest, and 
hanging down like the fore-paws of a dancing 
bear. After a quarter of an hour they sat 
down again, and the women made use of their 
large towel pocket-handkerchiefs to wipe off 
the perspiration. Another hymn was sung, 
and then the same person addressed the spec- 
tators, requesting them not to laugh, and in- 
quiring if any of them felt a wish to be saved— 
adding ‘ Not one of you, I don’t think.’ He 
looked round at all of us with the most ineffable 
contempt, and then sat down; and they sang 
another hymn, the burden of which was— 

* Our souls are saved, and we are free 
From vice and all in-i-qui-ty.’ 

Which was a very comfortable delusion, at all 
events. They then rose again, put away the 
forms as before, and danced in another fashion. 
Instead of /’été, it was grande ronde. About 
ten men and women stood in two lines in the 
centre of the room, as a vocal band of music, 
while all the others, two and two, women first 
and men following, promenaded round, with a 
short quick step, to the tune chanted in the 
centre. As they went round and round, shak- 
ing their paws up and down before them, the 
scene was very absurd, and I could have laughed 
had I not felt disgusted at such a degradation 
of rational and immortal beings. This dance 
lasted a long while, until the music turned to 
croaking, and the perspiration was abundant ; 
they stopped at last, and then announced that 
their exercise was finished. I waited a little 
while after the main body had dispersed, to 
speak with one of the elders. ‘I will be with 
you directly,’ replied he, walking hastily away ; 
but he never came back. I never heard the 
principle upon which they dance. David 
danced before the ark; but it is to be pre- 
sumed that David danced as well as he sung. 
At least he thought so; for, when his wife 
Michal laughed at him, he made her conduct a 
ground of divorce. Every community which 
works in common, and is provided for in the 
mass, must become rich, especially when it has 


no children to maintain. It is like receiving a 
person’s labour in exchange for victuals and 
clothing only, and this is all I can perceive that 
can be said in favour of these people. Suffice 
it to say, I have a very bad opinion of them: 
and were I disposed to dilate on the subject, I 
should feel no inclination to treat them with 
the lenity shewn to them by other travellers.” 

At Sault St. Marie, we are informed “ there 
are two companies of soldiers quartered here. 
The rapids from which the village takes its 
name are just above it; they are not strong or 
dangerous, and the canoes descend them twenty 
times a-day. At the foot of the rapids the men 
are constantly employed in taking the white 
fish in scoop nets, as they attempt to force their 





way up into Lake Superior. The majority of 
| the inhabitants here are half-breeds. It is re- 
|markable that the females generally improve, 
'and the males degenerate, from the admixture 
of blood. Indian wives are here preferred to 
white, and perhaps with reason—they make 
| the best wives for poor men ; they labour hard, 
never complain, and a day of severe toil is 
amply recompensed by a smile from their lord 
and master in the evening. They are always 
| faithful and devoted, and very sparing of their 
| talk, all which qualities are considered as re- 
commendations in this part of the world.” 

Intending to resume this work, and being 
jcalled on by a variety of novelties this week, 
|we shall now conclude with a few specimens, 
which the Captain has facetiously thrown in to 
lighten the discussion of graver points. 

*¢ The Americans delight in the hyperbole ; 
in fact, they hardly have a metaphor without it. 
During this crash, when every day fifteen or 
twenty merchants’ names appeared in the news- 
papers as bankrupts, one party, not in a very 
good humour, was hastening down Broadway, 
when he was run against by another whose 
temper was equally unamiable. This collision 
roused the choler of both. ‘ What the devil do 
you mean, sir?’ cried one; ‘I’ve a great 
mind to knock you into the middle of next 
week.’ This occurring on a Saturday, the wrath 
of the other was checked by the recollection of 
how very favourable such a blow would be to 
his present circumstances. ‘ Will you? by 
Heavens, then pray do; it’s just the thing I 
want: for how else I am to get over next 
Monday, and the acceptances I must take up, 
is more than I can tell.’” 

‘*¢ There certainly is a very remarkable ener- 
gy in the American disposition; if they fall, 
they bound up again. Somebody has observed 
that the New York merchants are of that 
elastic nature, that, when fit for nothing else, 
they might be converted into coach-springs ; 
and such really appears to be their charac- 
ter. * * * ¥ 

“¢ The radicals here, for there are radicals, 
it appears, in a democracy— 


‘In the lowest depth, a lower deep’ 


| 


are very loud in their complaints. I was 
watching the swarming multitude in Wall 
Street this morning, when one of these fellows 
was declaiming against the banks for stopping 
specie payments, and ‘robbing a poor man in 
such a willanous manner,’ when one of the 
merchants, who appeared to know his cus- 
tomer, said to him, ‘ Well, as you say, it is hard 
for a poor fellow like you not to be able to get 
dollars for his notes: hand them out, and I’ll 
give you specie for them myself!’ ‘The black- 
guard had not a cent in his pocket, and walked 
away looking very foolish. He reminded me 
of a little chimney-sweeper at the Tower Ham- 





lets election, asking.‘ Vot vos my hopinions 


about primaginitur ?’—a very important point 
to him, certainly, he having no parents, and 
having been brought up by the parish. * * 

“T had a genuine Yankee story from one of 
the party on deck. I was inquiring if the 
Hudson was frozen up or not during the win- 
ter? This led to a conversation as to the 
severity of the winter, when one man, by way 
of proving how cold it was, said—‘* Why I had 
a cow on my lot up the river, and last winter 
she got in among the ice, and was carried 
down three miles before we could get her 
out again. The consequence has been, that 
she has milked nothing but ice-creams ever 
since.’ ” sa ™ * 

“IT must notice the prodigious size of the 
lobsters off Boston Coast: they could stow a 
dozen common English lobsters under their 
coats of mail. My very much respected friend, 
Sir Isaac Coffin, when he was here, once laid a 
wager that he would produce a lobster weigh- 
ing thirty pounds. The bet was accepted, and 
the admiral despatched people to the proper 
quarters to procure one: but they were not 
then in season, and could not be had. The 
admiral, not liking to lose his money, brought 
up, instead of the lobster, the affidavits of cer- 
tain people that they had often seen lobsters of 
that size and weight. The affidavits of the 
deponents he submitted to the other party, and 
pretended that he had won the wager. The 
case was referred to arbitration, and the ad- 
miral was cast, with the following pithy reply, 
* Depositions are not lobsters.’ ”’ 

At Mackinaw, “ I inquired if people lived to 
a good old age in the island; his reply was 
quite American—‘ I guess they do; if people 
want to die, they can’t die here — they’re 
obliged to goelsewhere”  * * * 

* Progressing in the stage, I had a very 
amusing specimen of the ruling passion of the 
country—the spirit of barter, which is com- 
municated to the females as well as to the boys. 
I will stop for a moment, however, to say, 
that I heard of an American who had two 
sons, and he declared that they were so clever 
at barter, that he locked them both up together 
in a room, without a cent in their pockets, and 
that before they had swopped for an hour, 
they had each gained two dollars a-piece. But 
now for my fellow-passengers—both young, 
both good-looking, and both ladies, and evi- 
dently were total strangers to each other. One 
had a pretty pink silk bonnet, very fine for 
travelling; the other, an indifferent plush one. 
The young lady in the plush eyed the pink 
bonnet for some time: at last Plush observed 
in a drawling, half-indifferent way; ‘ That’s 
rather a pretty bonnet of yours, miss.” ‘ Why 
yes, I calculate it’s rather smart,’ replied Pink. 
After a pause, and closer survey —‘ You 
would’nt have any objection to part with it, 
miss?’ ‘* Well now, I don’t know but I 
might; I have worn it but three days, I 
reckon.’ ‘Oh, my! I should have reckoned 
that you carried it longer—perhaps it rained 
on them three days.’ ‘I've a notion it didn’t 
rain not one.—It’s not the only bonnet I have, 
miss.’ ‘ Well now, I should not mind an ex- 
change, and paying you the balance.’ ‘ That 8 
an awful thing that you have on, miss.’ ‘I 
rather think not, but that’s as may be.— 
Come, miss, what will you take ?’ ba | I 
don’t know,—what will you give?’ ‘I reckon 
you'll know best when you answer my ques- 
tion.’ ‘Well, then, I should’nt like Jess than 
five dollars.’ ‘ Five dollars and my bonnet! I 
reckon two would be nearer the mark—but its 
of no consequence.’ ‘ None in the least, miss, 





only I know the value of my bonnet. We'll 
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say no more about it.’ ‘ Just so, miss.’ A 

use and silence for half a minute, when 
Miss Plush looks out of the window, and says, 
as if talking to herself, ‘I shonldn’t mind 
giving four dollars, but no more.’ She then 
fell back in her seat, when Miss Pink put her 
head out of the window, and said,—‘I should’nt 
refuse four dollars after all, if it was offered,’ 
and then she fell back to her former position. 
‘Did you think of taking four dollars, miss ?” 
‘Well! I don’t care, I’ve plenty of bonnets at 
home.’ ‘ Well,’ replied Plush, taking out her 
purse, and offering her the money. ‘ What 
bank is this, miss?’ ‘Oh, all’s right there ; 
Safety Fund, I calculate.’ The two ladies 
exchange bonnets, and Pink pockets the ba- 
lance.” 





The Forester; a Tale of 1688. By Mary 
L. Boyle. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. 
Longman and Co. 

Wirn some of the inaccuracies of a young 
writer, and a tendency to redundant local de- 
scriptions, there are high redeeming qualities 
in this Tale of 1688. The whole-length por- 
traits of James II. and his Queen, Mary of 
Modena, especially the latter, are drawn, not 
only with a sweet sympathy, always given 
by the sex to misfortune, but also with 
more historical truth and force than could have 
been expected from either a youthful or un- 
practised author: and thus an extraordinary 
interest is created for those for whom we had 
supposed it impossible to re-create one new 
human sympathy. The famous Duke of Marl- 
borough is also exhibited with much talent and 
appreciation of character; while the supposi- 
titious personages, Lord Fleming, Mary Savile, 
Sir Philip Dudley, and his mysterious sister 
Jane, are invented with all the skill of an ex- 
perienced novelist. Some of the inferior people 
are not less ably portrayed: the touching 
sketch of Amy, the ‘ flower of the forest,” and 
the interpositions of her father the woodman, 
are pathetically and ingeniously wrought in to 
set off the higher affairs; and events of civil 
war, the royal abdication, and all the rest to 
the battle of the Boyne, are so well described, 
that the general canvass would not discredit the 
hand of a master, as it certainly does much 
honour to that of a fair lady-artist. 

As the relation follows the course of actual 
history, we need not trouble ourselves with 
tracing it; but, even in this light, the follow- 
ing unpublished document will excite much 
interest. When James was stopped on the 
high seas, and carried back a prisoner to Fa- 
versham, the council of government, with Lord 
Halifax as speaker, and Lord Mulgrave as 
president, was sitting at Whitehall, and Miss 
Boyle proceeds, 

“When the news of the king’s detention 
at Feversham reached the capital, but before 
they could discuss the subject fully, a young 
countryman made his way, in spite of all oppo- 
sition, to the very door of the apartment where 
the assembly was held. He announced himself 
as the messenger of the king of England, but 
there were many present who no longer ac- 
knowledged James by that title. The perf. 
dious and time-serving Halifax, dreading the 
effect that rw appeal from their unfortunate 
Sovereign might produce on the minds of his 
Coadjutors, proposed, without ceremony, to 
break up the council. But Lord Mulgrave 
strenuously opposed this proceeding, and by 
bold and “manly exhortation, persuaded his 
companions to remain, while the lowly am- 
bassador of James the Second was introduced. 
The man looked around with surprise aud awe 





upon a scene so novel, and then, encouraged by 
the cheering condescension of Lord Mulgrave, 
he presented the letter, which bore no address. 
‘His majesty,’ he said, while tears flowed 
down the rough cheeks of the young peasant, 
‘had intrusted him with that paper, desiring 
it might be delivered toa friend.’ Alas! there 
were but few present who were anxious even to 
lay claim to that title. The president, with 
some marks of emotion, beckoned the man 
towards him, and in as steady a voice as he 
could command, read to the following effect :— 
«*¢ Feversham, December 12, 1688. 

“¢¢ Thad the misfortune to be stopt at Schell- 
ness, and brought in here, by a rabble of sea- 
men, fishermen, and others, who still detain 
me here tho’ they know me. Lord Win- 
chilsea came to me here, but too late. But 
if those who detain me would let me go to 
Canterbury, I would not have cared: I must 
see if that I could not persuade them to permit 
it to-morrow; however, speak to some of my 
servants to come to me, and bring with them 
some linnen and cloaths; and if Fraser be in 
the way let him be one: direct them to come 
by Sittingburne, and go by this place on to 
Canterbury, if I be not here. I know not if 
this letter will get to you safe, and so say no 
more. Let James Graham know I shall want 
some money; if he could come and bring 
some himself, or send some, it would be but 
necessary, those who seased me having taken 
all the little I had about me, when they layed 
hands upon me. ‘J.R. 

* December 13th. 

“ ¢This letter should have gone last night, but 
the person who was to carry it was frighted, so 
that he dared not shew out of this inn, being 
stopt and frighted. I hope he that carryes 
it now will get through to you, tho’ all the 
whole country are up, and have plundered 
most of the Catholicks’ houses.’ * 

*¢ When Lord Mulgrave concluded this af- 
fecting appeal, he looked around in silence, 
believing that few of his associates could remain 
insensible to the distress and humiliation of a 
man whom they had once hailed as their king. 
But he was mistaken ; for the space of several 
minutes the silence was unbroken, until Lord 
Halifax, in his office of speaker, murmured 
something about the regret that must ever be 
excited even by the misfortunes of those who 
suffered for their own errors ; and then further 
remarking that the interference of the assem- 
bly in this business would be both ill-advised 
and ill-timed, he again proposed that the coun- 
cil should adjourn.” 

This is a curious letter, and Miss Boyle has 
made excellent use of it. But we have alluded 
to some of her faults, and ought to justify our 
gentle censure. They seem to arise out of the 
floridness of the descriptions: thus, page 3, 
vol. i. ‘* In a deep recess of that window stood 
two persons, engaged in earnest conversation,” 
&c.; and, in the very next passage, page 4, it 
is written, “* But we have dwelt so long on 
these particulars, as might lead to the belief, 
that she stood in the window alone.” Again, 
* Lord Fleming was proud, but his pride was 
under subjection, even though it sprang from 
conscious rectitude,” p. 39. And why not? It 
was the more likely to be under subjection on 
that very account. 

Many of the reflections of the writer breathe 
of her period of life; but there are a number 
which are almost extraordinary from so young 
an observer. ‘The heroine has pledged her 


‘@ «© This interestin document is in the possession of 


the Earl of Cork and Orrery, by whose kind permission 


it is inserted here.” 





vows; and the queen, with whom she is a 
favourite, 

‘© Stooped forward, and kissing her young 
friend gently on the brow, exclaimed —‘ So 
those important words have been pronou nced— 
those words which exercise a magic influence 
over the whole of our after-life! Did it never 
strike you, Mary, how lightly the generality of 
the world esteem and consider the most awful 
step which a woman is called upon to take in 
life? Until that moment, she may never have 
been placed in a situation which entailed the 
necessity of important decision ; until that mo- 
ment (particularly if her hand be solicited at 
an early period), every act of her young life, 
however trifling, has been probably influenced 
by others. With men it is a very different 
case: they are early under the obligation of 
thinking and acting for themselves ; as children 
they enter on the stage of the world, and are 
compelled to be actors in its scenes: they are 
brought by degrees in contact with their 
fellow-performers, and imperceptibly acquire a 
comprehension of the part they may have to 
play in the more stirring incidents of the drama. 
But woman is not unfrequently hurried from 
utter seclusion, without any such preparation, 
and abruptly required to assume a new charac- 
ter, and to perform a most arduous part on the 
theatre of her own destiny, while the novelty 
of her situation is calculated to bewilder as 
well as to dazzle her.’”’ 

The sacking and destruction of the gaol at 
Marlborough are told with great animation; 
though perhaps the colloquies within the walls 
are too long for the circumstances. Neverthe. 
less, we conclude with one of the scenes :— 

“In crossing one of the courts, however, 
Morice perceived a concourse of people flocking 
in one direction, and with loud vociferations 
inviting every one to assist in hunting the old 
governor out of his hiding-place. Morice joined 
the crowd, and gathered from the language 
of those who surrounded him, that they were 
bent on the destruction of the man he sought ; 
while one or two frequently turned to urge the 
others forward, assuring them ‘ that they would 
be too laté for the sport.’ The forester looked 
round in silence, hoping to discover some of his 
friends among the crowd, but it was for the 
most part composed of liberated prisoners, and 
those who were connected with them; they 
hastened on through several passages, and up a 
winding staircase, into a small tower, where a 
room was situated immediately below the leads. 
There were sounds proceeding from that 
room which caused Morice to push forward 
even more eagerly than before, and forcing open 
the door, he found himself in an apartment 
much larger than is usually found in a prison, 
which had probably once served as an oratory ; 
at least so it appeared, for an iron lamp was 
suspended from the ceiling, which burned night 
and day, and now served to discover a scene of 
horror. Across the threshold was stretched the 
body of a soldier, who had been killed in de- 
fending his post ; an officer lay not far distant, 
apparently in the agonies of death ; but at the 
other end, was a sight even more calculated to 
arrest the eye. Two ruffians were occupied in 
binding the arms of a fine old man, in a full 
military dress, whose long gray hair might have 
claimed some pity and respect at the hands of 
the most hardened; while a third stood guard 
over a lovely boy, apparently about fourteen 
years of age. There was a marked resem- 
blance in the features of the father and the son, 
but a strong contrast in their demeanour ; the 
old man submitted in silence, listening to every 
insulting threat with a scornful emile, that 
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kindled his gray eye, and added to the dignity 
of his whole aspect; it was only when they 
coupled their menaces with the name of his son, 
the child of his old age, that the veteran’s cheek 
betrayed the fear which was unfamiliar to his 
nature. The demeanour of the boy was of that 
uneven character which might be expected at 
an age when the lofty spirit, scarcely developed, 
struggles with the yet lingering timidity of 
childhood. At one moment, with the tears 
streaming down his young cheeks, he would 
call upon his persecutors, with the voice of an 
angel, to have pity upon his father ; to unbind 
his limbs and set him free; at the next, he 
strove to advance towards the governor, while 
the coward who pinioned those slender arms, 
raised his clenched fist, and striking the gallant 
boy, caused his tears to be dried in an instant, 
brought the crimson blood into his cheeks, and 
lit the eye, which but a moment before was 
overflowing with sorrow. Then he would stamp 
his small foot upon the ground, and exasperate 
the wretches in whose power he was, by heaping 
on them every opprobrious epithet. No sooner 
was the door opened, and his eyes fell upon the 
forester, than a ray of hope cast itself over his 
features. There was something in the appear- 
ance of Hubert Morice that seemed to promise 
protection ; and turning quickly round, he en- 
treated him to deliver his father. This appeal 
was rewarded by a blow, which caused Morice 
to lay him who gave it prostrate at the feet of 
the boy. The men who were binding the 
governor’s arms turned their heads abruptly ; 
while those who had entered at the same time 
as Morice, stood suspended between surprise 
and anger.”” 

The whole is well given, and we are sorry we 
have not room for it ; and can only recommend 
these volumes to the lovers of the historical 
class of novels, to which, by consistent fiction, it 
imparts another interest, and teaches us to feel 
for imagined as well as real sufferings. 


Songs and Poems. In Three Parts. By 
Thomas Tod Stoddart, Esq., author of the 
* Death Wake,” ‘* Scottish Angler,” &c. 
Svo. pp. 216. Edinburgh, 1839. Blackwood 
and Sons. 

Many of these songs are excellent, especially 

those in the first part, which treat upon the 

gentle craft of angling. There is a heartiness 
about them; and we could almost fancy, whilst 
reading, that we heard the voices of the “jolly 
fishermen” swelling out the loud chorus. The 
wind blows, the river flows, the trees wave, 
and the hawthorn sends its healthy aroma 
along the pages, and we are borne away to 
flowery slopes and rustling sedges, where the 
pointed reeds rattle against each other, and 
the drooping water-flags whisper and wave be- 
side the stream. But we must let our readers 
partake of the pleasure which the volume has 
afforded us; and, without further apology, 
shall select a sweet stave or two from the work. 
“© 0 Waken, Winds, Waken! 

© waken, winds, waken! the waters are still, 

And silence and sunlight recline on the hill ; 

‘The angler is watching, beside the green springs, 

For the low welcome sound of your wandering wings! 

His rod is unwielded, his tackle unfreed, 

And the withe-woven pannier lies flung on the mead; 


He looks to the lake, through its fane of green trees, 
And sighs for the curl of the cool summer breeze. 
Calm-bound is the form of the water-bird fair, 

And the spear of the rush stands erect in the air, 
And the dragon-fly roams o’er the lily-bed gay, 
Where basks the bold pike in a sun-smitten bay. 





O waken, winds, waken! wherever asleep, 

On cloud, or dark mountain, or down in the deep ; 
‘The angler is watching, beside the green springs, 

For the low -velcome sound of your wandering wings,” 





«* I've Angled Far, &c. 
I’ve angled far and ey wide, 
On Fannich drear, by Luichart’s side, 
Across dark Conan’s current; 
Have haunted Beauly’s silver stream, 
Where glimmering thro’ the forest Dream 
Hangs its eternal torrent; 
Among the rocks of wild Maree, 
O’er whose blue billow ever free 
The daring eagles hover, 
And where, at Glomach’s ruffian steep, 
The dark stream holds its angered leap, 
y a fathom over; 
By Lochy sad, and Laggan lake, 
here Spey uncoils his glittering snake 
Among the hills of thunder ; 
And I have swept my fatal fly, 
Where swarthy Findhorn hurries by 
The olden forest under : 
On Tummel’s solitary bed, 
And where wild Tilt and Garry wed 
In Athol’s heathery valleys, 
On Earn by green Duneira’s bower, 
Below Breadalbane’s Tay-washed tower, 
And Scone’s once regal palace. 
There have I swept the slender line, 
And where the broad Awe braves the brine, 
Have watched the gray grilse gambol, 
| nameless stream and tarn remote, 
ith light flies in the breeze afloat, 
Holding my careless ramble. 
But dearer than all these to me 
Is sylvan Tweed; each tower and tree 
That in its vale rejoices ! 
Dearer the streamlets one and all, 
That blend with its Eolian brawl 
Their own enamouring voices!” 
«* The Breeze is on, &c. 
The breeze is on the Heron lake, 
The May sun shineth clear; 
Away we bound through the broomy brake, 
With our wands and angling gear. 
The birch-wreath o’er the water edge 
Scatters sweet flies about, 
And round his haunt of sighing sedge 
Bells up the yellow trout. 
Beware! beware! his eye is bright, 
As falcon’s in the sky; 
But artful feather hove aright, 
Will hood a keener eye. 
Beware! beware the water weed 
And the birch that waves behind; 
And gently let the good line speed 
Before thee on the wind. 
Oh! gently let the good line flow, 
And gently wile it home; 
There’s many a gallant fin, I trow, 
Under the ribbed foam. 


A merry fish on a stallion hair 
Tis a pleasant thing to lead 
On May-days, when the cowslip fair 
Is blooming on the mead. 
When the breeze is up, and the sun is out, 
And gray flies two or three 
Sport in the noontide, round about 
The shadow of a tree. 


Oh! then the heart bounds pleasantly, 
And its thoughts are pleasant things, 
Gushing in joyous purity, 
Like silent water-springs !” 
“* The Angler’s Invite. 
Come when the leaf comes, angle with me, 
Come when the bee hums over the lea, 
Come with the wild flowers— 
Come with the mild showers— 
Come when the singing bird calleth for thee! 
Then to the stream side Saeed we'll hie, 
Where the gray trout glide silently by, 
Or in some still place 
Over the hill face 
Hurrying onward, drop the light fly. 
Then when the dew falls, homeward we'll speed 
To our own loved walls down on the mead, 
There, by the bright hearth, 
Holding our night mirth, 
We'll drink to sweet friendship in need and in deed.” 








Continental Fragments. By C. R. Weld. 8vo. 
pp- 92. Dublin, 1839. 
London, Groombridge. 

Mayy of these Fragmenis are very beautiful ; 

some of them truly poetical; and what en- 

hances their value is, that they are put forth 
without any vain pretence. True, the author 
has gone over much of the ground which 

Rogers and Byron have trodden before ; nor can 

the mind divest itself of what they have done 

while perusivg his pages, But, setting all 


Hardy and Walker. | 


these matters aside, his is a work of great 
merit ; the author thinks and feels rightly, and 
has set about his task with the true spirit; 
there is no bombast, no inflation about his 
style, no big-bouncing, unmeaning nothing. 
nesses. Read the following, to judge ;— 


«* Pére la Chaise. 
I would not care to call that man my friend, 
Who could view all these victories of death— 
The many tombs and monuments so dear 
To parents, friends, and relatives—unmov'd. 
*Tis a strange melancholy feel to walk 
With death on ev'ry side;—to see each tomb 
Inscrib’d with names and words of deep, deep grief. 
And there are some which call from ev'ry breast 
A sympathising sigh.” 

None but a true poet could have penned 
these few lines; if any one had recited them 
to us, and we been ignorant of the author’s 
name, we should have attributed them to 
Wordsworth. Amid so many short but beau- 
tiful pieces, we are puzzled to make an extract: 
we shall therefore give the following, for no 
other reason than that it was the last we 
read :— 

** Juliet’s Tomb, Verona. 
And this was Juliet’s tomb ;—this antique shell, 
Of coarsest marble, held that once fair form;— 
Here was she laid, and here the lamp was placed; 
And at the side and foot were two square holes, 
Through which the gentle and reviving air 
Might pass, softly to wake again to life, 
Though not to love, the prison’d slumberer. 
It stands within a mould’ring court-yard, 
And rests on one stone step, o’ergrown with moss. 
An old and feeble woman spends her days 
In caring it, and gains a scanty sum 
By shewing it to curious travellers: 
Yet has she too, withal, an honest pride; 
And as she lifts her wand to point it out, 
I envy not the man could doubting hear, 
And leave the spot without a passing sigh. 
The garden held it once, a wild of weeds, 
And tangled shrubs, a lone ——- place, 
Meet to enclose a relic, o’er which a 
Such sad remembrances of wither’d things, 
And hopes of youth, all blighted in the bud. 
But pilfering strangers, worse than gnawing time, 
Urged by the keen desire to possess, 
Were wont to treasure up the smallest piece, 
Which taken by itself were never miss’d ; 
But by degrees these thefts began to shew, 
And bit by bit was broken off, until 
A yawning gap disclosed the sacrilege : 
So busy were the hands of curious men. 
Yet, there was some excuse; and to thy muse, 
Immortal Shakspere, it was homage paid, 
For thou hast shed a magic o’er the place, 
Which will exist while time shall hold its sway.” 





Travels in North America, during the Years 
1834, 5,6. Including a Summer Residence 
with the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, in the 
remote Prairies of the Missouri; and a 
Visit to Cuba and the Azore Islands. By 


9 


the Honourable C. Augustus Murray. 
vols. 8vo. London, 1839. Bentley. 
|Brep and trained among the invigorating 
jmountains of the Scottish highlands ; accus- 
|tomed to mount to the craggy heights of the 
ptarmigan, and stalk the fleet and wary red 
deer among his fastnesses, Mr. Murray was 
just the sort of person to undergo the fatigues 
of prairie travel, and shew the Pawnees them- 
selves that the lap of European luxury had 
not caused the sturdy race of Caledonia to 
degenerate. His activity and his rifle, his 
courage and his firmness, were rather superior 
than inferior to the standard of the children of 
nature with whom he ranged; and we rise 
from the account of his difficulties, dangers, 
and exploits, perfectly satisfied with the figure 
our representative of the white cut among 
the hunters and warriors of the red. anc 

As we do not find much in the writer's 
remarks upon the various parts of the United 
States which he visited that calls for observa- 
tion, as differing from the accounts of other 
travellers, and presenting novelty of subject, 
we sball go at once to the more original 
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matter, and set ourselves down with the 
Pawnees, with whom we have started from 
Fort Leavenworth, the most distant on the 
American frontier :— 

“ Every hour (he says) that I spent with 
the Indians, impressed upon me the conviction 
that I had taken the only method of becoming 
acquainted with their domestic habits and their 
undisguised character. Had I judged from 
what I had been able to observe at Fort 
Leavenworth, or other frontier places, where I 
met them, I should have known about as much 
of them as the generality of scribblers and their 
readers, and might, like them, have deceived 
myself and others into a belief in their ‘ high 
sense of honour’—their hospitality — their 
openness and love of truth, and many other 
qualities which they possess, if at all, in a very 
moderate degree; and yet it is no wonder if 
such impressions have gone abroad, because the 
Indian, among whites, or at a garrison, trad- 
ing-post, or town, is as different a man from 
the same Indian at home as a Turkish ‘ mol- 
lah’ is from a French barber. Among whites, 
he is all dignity and repose ; he is acting a part 
the whole time, and acts it most admirably. 
He manifests no surprise at the most wonderful 
effects of machinery—is not startled if a twenty- 
four-pounder is fired close to him, and does not 
evince the slightest curiosity regarding the 
thousand things that are strange and new to 
him; whereas at home, the same Indian chat- 
ters, jokes, and laughs among his companions 
—frequently indulges in the most licentious 
conversation ; and his curiosity is as unbounded 
and irresistible as that of any man, woman, or 
moukey, on earth. Truth and honesty (mak- 
ing the usual exceptions to be found in all 
countries) are unknown, or despised by them. 
A boy is taught and encouraged to steal and 
lie, and the only blame or disgrace ever in- 
curred thereby is when the offence is accom- 
panied by detection. I never met with liars so 
determined, universal, or audacious. The 
chiefs themselves have told me repeatedly the 
most deliberate and gross untruths, to serve a 
trifling purpose, with the gravity of a chief-jus- 
tice; and I doubt whether Baron Munchausen 
himself would be more than a match for the 
great chief of the Pawnees. Let them not dis- 
pute the palm—each is greatest in his peculiar 
line—one in inventive exaggeration, the other 
in plain unadorned falsehood.” 

The dandyism of the youthful Pawnees is 
superb :— 

** About the age of twenty they are allowed 
to hunt, and seek other opportunities for dis- 
tinction. This epoch answers to the Oxonian’s 
first appearance in London life after taking his 
B.A. degree. I have seen some dandies in my 
life—English, Scotch, French, German, ay and 
American dandies too; but none of them can 
compare with the vanity or coxcombry of the 
Pawnee dandy. Lest any of the gentry claim- 
Ing this distinction, and, belonging to the 
above-mentioned nations, should doubt or feel 
aggrieved at this assertion, I will faithfully 
narrate what passed constantly before my eyes 
in our own tent; namely, the manner in which 
Si-ni-tsa-rish’s son passed the days on which 
there was no buffalo hunt. He began his 
toilet, about eight in the morning, by greasing 
and smoothing his whole person with fat, which 
he rubbed afterwards perfectly dry, only leav- 
ing the skin sleek and glossy ; he then painted 
his face vermilion, with a stripe of red also 
along the centre of the crown of the head; he 
then proceeded to his ‘ coiffure,’ which received 
great attention, although the quantum of hair 
demanding such care was limited, inasmuch as 


the top, from which hung two plaited ‘ tresses.’ 
(Why must I call them ‘ pigtails ?”*) He then 
filled his ears, which were bored in two or three 
places, with rings and wampum, and hung 
several strings of beads round his neck ; then, 
sometimes painting stripes of vermilion and 
yellow upon his breast and shoulders, and plac- 
ing armlets above his elbows and rings upon 
his fingers, he proceeded to adorn the nether 
man with a pair of mocassins, some scarlet 
cloth leggins fastened to his waist-belt, and 
bound round below the knee with garters of 
beads four inches broad. Being so far pre- 
pared, he drew out his mirror, fitted into a 
small wooden frame (which he always, whether 
hunting, or at home, carried about his person), 
and commenced a course of self-examination, 
such as the severest disciple of Watts, Mason, 
or any other religious moralist, never equalled. 
Nay more, if I were not afraid of offending the 
softer sex by venturing to bring man into com- 
parison with them in an occupation which 
is considered so peculiarly their own, I 
would assert that no female creation of the 
poets, from the time that Eve first saw 
‘that smooth watery image,’ till the po- 
lished toilet of the lovely Belinda, ever studied 
her own reflected self with more perseverance 
or satisfaction than this Pawnee youth. I 
have repeatedly seen him sit, for above an hour 
at a time, examining his face in every possible 
position and expression; now frowning like 
Homer’s Jove before a thunder-storm, now 
like the same god, described by Milton, ‘smiling 
with superior love ;’ now slightly varying the 
streaks of paint upon his cheeks and forehead, 
and then pushing or pulling ‘each particular 
hair’ of his eyebrows into its most becoming 
place! Could the youth have seen any thing 
in that mirror half so dangerous as the fea- 
tures which the glassy wave gave back to the 
gave of the fond Narcissus, I might have 
feared for his life or reason; but, fortunately 
for these, they had only to contend with a low 
receding forehead, a nose somewhat simious, a 
pair of small sharp eyes, with high cheek- 
bones, and a broad mouth, well furnished with 
a set of teeth, which had at least the merit of 
demolishing speedily every thing, animal or 
vegetable, that came within their range. His 
toilet thus arranged to his satisfaction, one of 
the women or children led his buffalo-horse 
before the tent; and he proceeded to deck his 
steed by painting his forehead, neck, and 
shoulders, with stripes of vermilion, and some- 
times twisted a few feathers into his tail. He 
then put into his mouth an old-fashioned 
bridle, bought or stolen from the Spaniards, 
from the bit of which hung six or eight steel 
chains, about nine inches long; while some 
small bells, attached to the reins, contributed 
to render the movements of the steed as musi- 
cal as those of the lovely ‘ Sonnante’ in the 
incomparable tales of Comte Hamilton. All 
things being now ready for the promenade, he 
threw a scarlet mantle over his shoulders ; 
thrust his mirror in below his belt ; took in one 
hand a large fan of wild-goose or turkey fea- 


* «* The fashion of wearing the hair varies in every tribe, 
and in every individual of the tribe, according to the 
fancy of the person; but the method here described is the 
most prevalent among the Pawnees. ‘he Ricaras plait a 
long stream of horsehair with their crown-tuft, which 
floats wildly in the breeze as they gallop, and gives them 


a terrible and picturesque appearance. I have also been 
informed by many of the Rocky Mountain traders, that 
some of the Crow chiefs (a nation to the north-west of 
the Ricara) wear hair of seven and eight feet long; and a 

tleman of character and education assured me that he 
fad measured the hair of one of them nine feet. Like the 
faithful old Herodotus, I add, ‘ These things I have not 





seen, but give them as they were told to me.’” 


his head was shaved close, except one tuft at, 





thers, to shield his fair and delicate complexion 
from the sun; while a whip hung from his 
wrist, having the handle studded with brass 
nails. Thus accoutred, he mounted his jin- 
gling palfrey, and ambled through the encamp- 
ment, envied by all the youths less gay in 
attire, attracting the gaze of the unfortunate 
drudges who represent the gentler sex, and 
admired supremely by himself !” 

Poor Bond Street, and miserable Hyde Park ! 

Hunting the buffalo, was the great aim and 
object of the tribe with whom Mr. Murray 
resided; and his adventures in these expe- 
ditions would have done honour to Nimrod. 
On one occasion he relates :— 

‘* I was determined not to let the sun set 
upon my blood-guiltless head; and, as it was 
only about two p.m., I mounted another horse, 
took my rifle, and again set out in quest of 
adventures. I soon found a bull in a neigh- 
bouring ravine, slightly wounded by an arrow 
in his flank ; and, as he was near the village, 
a large party of women and children were an- 
swering, at a respectful distance, his roaring 
and bellowing by their shouts aud cries. They 
told me to go and kill him. As the horse I 
had then mounted would not allow me to shoot 
from his back, I dismounted, and shot a bullet 
into the bull’s shoulder ; after a short interval, 
he tottered and fell. I thought that he was 
just about to die, and imprudently walked up 
nearer to him. To my surprise, he sprang up 
and made at me; I waited till he came within 
two or three yards, then fired my second 
barrel, and jumped on one side. He passed 
over the place I had ceded to him, and, after 
staggering on a short distance, he fell again. 
I reloaded my rifle, and was obliged to fire 
another ball, which put him out of his pain ; 
and then I left him to the tender mercies of the 
women and children, and, mounting my horse, 
cantered over the hills in search of more game. 
I was soon aware of a fine bull, enjoying its 
solitary range at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile. I gave chase, and, after a gallop of two 
or three miles, I came alongside the enemy ; 
but my Indian nag would not allow me to 
shoot off his back ; the moment I presented my 
rifle, he would wheel and jump, so as to pre- 
clude all possibility of taking aim. The bull 
chased me about fifty yards, but, finding he 
had no chance of overtaking me, stopped and 
stamped. I dismounted, and a pitched battle 
now ensued, in which Purday’s double-barrel 
ultimately gained the day; but I never met 
with an animal so tenacious of life. He did not 
fall till he received my fourth ball in the heart ; 
two having pierced him before, not more than 
three inches from the heart, and one having 
entered his eye, which I aimed at, in the expect- 
ation of thereby reaching his brain. I now 
returned to the camp, satisfied with my day’s 
sport. I might have killed three times as many 
with half the trouble, had I chosen to remain 
with the chiefs in the centre of the ‘cerne,’ and 
assist in the medley massacre; but I could see 
no sport or excitement in a scene resembling 
too closely the shambles: besides which, it is 
impossible to have the undivided glory, as the 
greater number are pierced by three or four 
arrows, and you must either kill some other 
hunter’s wounded buffalo, or Jet him kill what 
you have wounded; neither of which alterna. 
tives a sportsman would choose to adopt. I 
cannot say exactly the amount of the day’s 
slaughter, but it was between five and six 
hundred. ” - is And here (he 
afterwards observes) I may remark, that the 
bow and arrow is, beyond all question, the most 
effective weapon for killing buffalo; it would 
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be so even in the hands of an indifferent | surprise and admiration, that I offered nearly 
archer, because it is only necessary to have a/the value of a horse for it, but was refused. 
well-trained horse, who is sufficiently fleet to} When I add to the foregoing particulars, that 
overtake the game, but who will not pass them, on the barren prairies the Indians frequently 
so as to incur the danger of their formidable' depend upon the buffalo for their fuel, and on 
horus; the hunter may then gallop up behind! its bladder for the means of carrying water, it 
them, keeping always on their right flank, so/ will not be denied that the animal is essential 
as to have the free use of his bow, and, when|to their existence; and where the buffalo is 
within five or six yards, shoot one or two/ exterminated, the Indian of the prairies must 
arrows into the loins in the oblique direction, | perish.” 

which the relative position of the parties ren-| We shall only quote one of Mr. Murray’s 
ders easy and almost unavoidable. Even if, as déjewdnés, not @ la fourchetie, and close these 
I before said, the archer be but an indifferent, volumes ; leaving, as we have mentioned all the 
one, and the arrows only enter four or five! rest, out of the Pawnee camp, to the readers of 
inches into the flank, every motion that the|the work, who will find it full of incident and 
poor animal makes brings some new portion of | entertainment. 

his wounded interior in contact with the sharp| “As I trotted over the plain, I began to feel 
arrow-head, and he soon seeks relief in stand-| the cravings of hunger almost to a painful de- 
ing still, when he is either left to a slow and/ gree; which is not to be wondered at, as I had 
lingering death, or becomes an easier mark for | been twelve hours in hard exercise, without 
a deliberate aim. But, with the Pawnees, at) rest, and had eaten nothing on the preceding 
least among the braves and warriors, it is very|day. After riding a few miles further, I saw 
rare that only a few inches of the arrow enter; ,a small herd: upon giving chase, a young bull 
on the contrary, unless it strike full upon. aj fell behind the rest, being so fat that he could 
rib-bone, it generally penetrates two-thirds of | not keep up with them. After running them 
its length, and is often buried up to theja considerable distance, we came to a very nar- 
feathers ; indeed, I have seen the greater part!row steep ravine; and, as I saw the leaders 
of the feathers buried also, and have been! cross directly up the opposite side, I knew that 
assured by many, both Indians and white | the fat gentleman would follow them as well as 
traders, that they have frequently known an|he was able. Accordingly, I dismounted, ex- 
arrow to be sent clean through a buffalo, and; amined my caps, and prepared for a comfortable 
to stick into the ground ; this last I never saw, shot. When all the rest had disappeared over 
but I can believe it. In shooting these animals the opposite brow, he toiled lazily up the ascent. 
with ball the risk is much greater, for, when| As soon as he was exactly in the place where I 
wounded, they feel less pain in motion than in| wished him to be, and not more than forty 
remaining still; and, therefore, they gallopeither | yards off, I fired. He turned instantly, gave 


away from, or in pursuit of, the hunter, until 
they receive the mortal shot. I cannot convey 


ee a fierce look, and began to run straight to- 
wards me: but the ball had been too true; he 


any just impression of the total dependence of| required no second, and rolled dead into the 


the remote western tribes on buffalo, for their 
very existence, without giving a sketch of the 
various purposes for which that animal is, by 
their ingenuity, rendered available. First, its 
flesh is their principal, sometimes their only, 
food ; eaten fresh on the prairies during their 
hunt, and dried, in their winter villages. Se- 
condly, the skin is put to various uses; it 
forms the material of their lodges, of their 
bales for packing the meat, of their bed by 
night, and their clothing by day; the coarser 
parts they make into saddles, or cut into lary- 
ettes, or halters ; and, more than all, it is now 
their chief article of trade with the whites, and 
thus is the source whence they must derive 
blankets, knives, beads, and every other pro- 
duce of civilisation. Thirdly, they use the 
sinews as strings to their bows, and the smaller 
fibres instead of twine or thread; the brains 
serve to soften and dress the skins; while (as 
is elsewhere noted in this journal) the hoof, at 
the end of the shank-bone, is made to answer 
the purpose of a mallet. Fourthly, the bones 
are not less useful; some of them being ser- 
viceable as scrapers, or coarse chisels ;* others 
are pointed, and used with the finer fibres as 
needle and thread; and the ribs, strengthened 
by some of the stronger fibres, are made to 
furnish the bow with which other buffalo are 
to be destroyed: this last is the triumph of 
Indian ingenuity. The first bow that I saw 
constructed in this manner caused so much 


* « The classical reader will be interested in being re- 
minded of the singular resemblance which the details of 
Indian customs bear to those of the Scythians, as de- 
seribed by Herodotus, who notices the ‘scraping the flesh 
from the skin of the ox with an instrument formed from 
his rib;’ and also the method of ¢ scalping their enemies, 
and wearing the scalp-locks attached to their dress or 
horses’ bits, he that possessed the most being esteemed 
the bravest warrior ;’ a | word of which description is 
Strictly applicable to the Missouri Indians.—See ‘ Herod. 
Melpomene,’ cap. 61-64." 


ravine below. I now hobbled my horse, took 
off my jacket, tucked up my sleeves, drew my 
knife, and prepared to make my coup d’essai 
asa butcher. Previously to eating my savage 
and solitary meal, I looked around. There 
was not a human being in sight to assist me in 
turning over the body, which is hard work for 
two ordinary men, but impossible for one: so 
I was obliged to content myself with skinning 
only one side. My knife was not very sharp, 
and those only who have seen and proved the 
skin of this hairy monster can judge of the la- 
bour of the task. After an hour’s unremitting 
work I succeeded, and then went on to open 
the body. Without much difficulty I got at 
the liver, and began to eat, certainly more like 
a wolf, or Indian, than a Christian man. 
After devouring several large morsels, I saw a 
hunter coming towards me at full speed. He 
had been unsuccessful, and was hungry. I 
| vas nearly choked with thirst, and, as soon as 
jhe arrived, made him signs, that if he would 
|fetch me water, I would give him as much to 
eat as he chose. Henodded assent. We then 
took out the bladder of the buffalo; I told him 
to wash it well, and bring it back full of clear 
water. 
a quarter of an hour, came back, having execu- 
ted his commission. I cannot say that the 
water was quite crystal; but I never enjoyed a 
more delicious meal than this raw liver, and 
the water, such as it was. The Indian also 
shewed me two or three other morsels, which I 
found excellent ; and I strongly recommend to 
any gentleman who may ever find himself simi- 
larly situated, to break a bone, and suck the 
marrow.” 








The Lion ; a Tale of the Coteries. 3 vols. 


12mo. London, 1839. Colburn. 
A coop title and a good deal of talent, not, 





He went off at a gallop, and, in about! 








perhaps, exercised to the best advantage, nor 
to the extent tv which its owner was capable 
of employing it, are the recommendations of 
this Tale. It is clever and unequal. Parts 
shew an acute observation of society and appre. 
ciation of character; but the whole is strained, 
and rather a caricature than a picture of the 
coteries attempted to be described. ‘ The 
Lion,” a provincial genius spoilt by favouritism 
and éclat in town, may be true to nature; but 
the scenes into which he is plunged are so im. 
probable, that we feel they belung neither to 
the world of fashion nor reality. The person. 
ages with whom he comes into contact, such 
as they are, seem to be drawn from existing 
originals ; but in his position he could not be 
and act with and upon them as here repre. 
sented. The want, therefore, of vraisemblance, 
is the prominent defect of The Lion. 

The first portion, with its country politics 
and parliamentary election, does not much in- 
terest us. The Roxburgh, Hull, Carlow, and 
other election committees, have placed fiction at 
a discount for the invention of such matters. 
The three sisters Warbles, however, are amus- 
ing people ; and Sparker, a swaggering parvenu, 
well painted; as is Aunt Ursula, after a model 
of unselfish devotedness, now turning very 
common in our novel-writing system. 

About half the work, addressed to the Lion’s 
life in London, among blues, pretenders, lite- 
rati, rowés, and nincompoops of various deno- 
minations, will be entertaining enough even to 
those who do not take the trouble to guess who 
the frivolous Suffields, Garstons, Altons, Ful- 
lartons, Strongfellows, Wicksteeds, Cottons, et 
cetera, are intended to personate. They are, 
indeed, like Mercutio’s jokes,—you may search 
all day ere you find them, and, when found, 
they are not worth the search. A Lady Meri- 
vale is the principal figure, too stately and sage 
to betray us into feeling much for her where- 
abouts; though we confess we care almost as 
little for her contrast with the first or second 
heroine—poor Agnes Gray. Among the other 
folks who inhabit the pages are Lord Meri- 
vale; old Brandon, a churl; one Ashmole, a 
sturdy puritan ; one Cherry, a business-pusher ; 
Colonel Winwood and his wife, heartless fa- 
shionables; Almond, a genuine but eccentric 
man of letters; and a few others of less note, 
who serve to fill up the measure of a three- 
volume novel, rather better than the average 
of such productions of a similar class. 

Here is a sample of it. The Merivale party 
are driven by a storm to take shelter under a 
gateway :— 

‘“* They had not been here two moments, be- 
fore there issued from the portly mansion to 
which their shelter was an appendage, the 
properest of middle-aged footmen, clad in a 
rich livery, and bursting with civility and con- 
sequence. ‘ His ladies,’ he said, with a flourish, 
‘desired their best compliments, and were quite 
ashamed that it should hail so; but they hoped 
that the party would do them the honour to 
alight, and take shelter till the storm should be 
over. Miss Warble,’ he added, ‘ would have 
come out herself, but for her hoarseness.’ ‘ Miss 
Warble—does she live here still ?’ exclaimed 
Lord Merivale, in the blithest tone his lady had 
heard for many a day. ‘ You must have heard 
me talk, Isabella, of the famous luncheons she 
used to give me when I was a Harrow boy, 
shooting, down at Merivale. We shall be most 
happy to avail ourselves of her hospitality. 
Come, Isabella, here is a charming opportunity 
for you to practice popularity-seeking. The 
best soul in the world! and a little blue! 
‘OQ, for Heaven’s sake, let’s see her!’ said 
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Winwood, assisting Lady Merivale from her 
horse. ‘ Did you ever hear of any body being 
ashamed of a hail-storm before ? 
Come, Fullarton: perhaps they will give you 
some luncheon. Miss Dereham, I hope you 
will keep your countenance!’ A few steps 
across a court-yard, and the pursy Mercury 
throwing open a glass door, ushered the Meri- 
vale party into the mansion of the Warbles. 
Comfort was every where visible, even in its 
outworks—soft carpets—massive shutters— 
dvors, through which no wind could pierce. 
A rich, but not coarse odour of cookery, sug- 
gested the neighbourhood of a kitchen; while 
works of art, numerous rather than choice, in 
the shape of framed embroideries, landscapes, 
maps, &c., hung about in the passages—proved 
that the owners of this paradise were liberal in 
mind, as well asin purse. The voices of more 
talkers than one broke upon the ear, as John, 
throwing open the mahogany door with an air, 
announced, * Lord and Lady Merivale and 
party.’ Lady Merivale dared hardly look 
round; there were times when she was uncom- 
fortably alive to whimsical impressions, and 
the present was of the number. ‘O, my 
lord! O, my lady! O!’ .... was the greet- 
ing of the foremost Miss Warble, as she am- 
bled forward to receive her guests —‘* What a 
pleasure is this! What an honour!’—and a 
cluster of tassels, which hung from her broad- 
spreading turban, nodded, responsive to her 
welcome. ‘I was saying, do you know, to our 
good friend, the archdeacon, only yesterday, 
that I really thought I might venture, for old 
acquaintance sake, to pay my respects to your 
lordship at the Abbey—but now! .... My 
lady, will you allow me to present my sisters 
to you?-Miss Joanna Warble—Miss Pyarea 
Warble’ — and two more turbans nodded 
sociable things, as the party sate down. Miss 
Warble, however, continued to be the principal 
speaker. Miss Joanna, in fact, was a trifle 
serious, as it is styled, and not disposed to be 
fluent, save in her own coterie: but did any 
poor Christian, out of its pale, depart this life— 
she would descant as eloquently concerning 
‘his account,’ as if she kept the book in her 
own hands. She was, nevertheless, a pious, 
charitable woman. Miss Pyarea had yet fewer 
claims on society ; she had little to say, save to 
echo her sisters ; but she had accomplishments 
—Wwas indefatigably notable. The queen had 
seen some of her cuttings in paper at a bazar, 
and had asked who had done them! ‘ Now, I 
am sure, I had quite a presentiment at break- 
fast time—had I not, Joanna ?—that some- 
thing was about to happen to-day! Well, my 
lady, and so you are really come back to make 
us all happy, by settling among us ?—and Lord 
Merivale, too, going to do our town honour ! 
It is quite delightful: I was saying so to the 
girls this very morning. You’ve enjoyed your 
tour, ’m sure: but then you travel every 
where with such advantages. Now with us 
poor spinsters it is up-hill work! I declare I 
always put Mrs. Warble upon my trunks, 
when I go about—and it is hard, for I’m as 
fond of a journey as I was when I was sixteen. 
Would you not take any thing after your ride ? 
Agnes, ring the bell for Crombie.” 

_The visit is prolonged, and so are the ex- 
hibition and conversation of the Warbles; of 
whom we take this abrupt leave, to give one 
other specimen of The Lion. Lord Alton is a 
pseudo-author, and invites the hero to assist 
him in a projected publication :— 

*< *One does not know (he tells his auditor ) 
how their things will be stolen! I forgot what 
it was that I happened to give out, some- 


1t’s delicious. 





where or other—I don’t know, you see! but, 
Gad! before ten days were gone, Byron had 


! Malcom’s Travels. 
(Second and concluding notice, } 


got hold of it, and printed it in the ‘ Bride of| A HORDE-INVaSION of new works so over- 


Abydos ;’ and you know how that sold... . I 
suppose they’ll want fifteen thousand copies 
of this novel of mine. Shut that window, Mr. 
Brandon, we shall be quieter.’ Nothing but 
an intense appetite for the whimsical sustained 
Robert under the offensive pressure of Lord 
Alton’s inane pomposity. He was anxious to 
see what the productions of such a brain would 
prove. ‘ You see, I call my tale ‘ Orombello the 
Splendid,’’ said he, ‘ ‘ or the Sorrows of the 
Chieftain of the Brenta.’ A title, you know, 
is half the battle, depend upon it; a... and 
when my book’s out, Lady Gillingham will 
say that I’ve drawn myself as my own hero. I 
didn’t, on my honour. We must get it con- 
tradicted.... ’* A romance, then, I presume,’ 
said Robert, with very spasmodic inclinations 
to laugh—* of the middle ages....’ ‘ There’s 
no romance about middle age—ha! ha! ha! 
Now, if that Mr. Suffield were here, he’d have 
that, and pass it off for one of his own good 
things. It would be a dinner in his way. No 
—mine is a story of the last days of Venice.’ 
Robert bowed... ‘ And the heroine is Zin- 
gana—a gipsy, you know; a splendid being. 
You’re not to mention this at Lady Meri. 
vale’s....’ ‘Assuredly not, my lord; and 
is the plot historical?’ ‘I have no plot—I 
thought it would be good, by way of variety, 
to have no plot; any body can make a begin- 
ning, middle, and end, yon know....So I 
dash off at once in the middle of a wood by 
moonlight ... You'll see what the style is in 
five minutes. Read a little; I like to hear 
how it sounds, of all things. Claude reads me 
to sleep with it every night I’m by myself. 
When it’s published, we'll fix a reading of it at 
Lady Merivale’s.—I might have had her in 
my mind’s eye, when I was writing. Ah! 
she’s a delicious creature ;’ and then, abandon- 
ing himself to a flow of exquisite sentiment, 
one eye complacently taking in the booted tip 
of along and flat foot, which was excruciated 
into shape, Lord Alton sunk back into the 
downy depths of his arm-chair, and prepared to 
listen to his own productions, and praises of the 
same. ‘ There is some poetry, my lord,’ said 
Robert. ‘ O—read that particularly: my de- 
dication, itis. There isa great deal of poetry 
interspersed. I’ve worked a play of mine into 
my novel, you know ; and so, when the thing’s 
dramatised, which they always are..a... 
you know, it will do very well for the actors, 
without alteration. A good idea, is it not ? 
But don’t mention it; and don’t tell Lady 
Merivale, by the way, that I’ve dedicated my 
book to a lady. There’s such jealousy among 
them! Now begin.’ It was not without 
much faltering of voice, that Robert made his 
way through the following :— 


Dedication, 

To the fairest Lady of my Homage. 
Queen of my bosom ! most lovely of thy sex ! 
Whom virtue and whom valour both respects, 
With lips vermilion, and with cheek that glows 
Like setting beams upon a bank of rose ; 
Thy smile illumes my genius, in a tale 
Of beauty, like thine own most magical, 
Of love like mine, though unreturned, alas! 
(So mortal hopes and pleasures fleet and pass !) 
Look on my page with favourous praise unheard, 
And thy opinion shall be my reward.—Alton, 


*Ha! ha! I really had no idea it sounded 
so tolerably. One does these sort of things at 
a breath, you know.” 

A very fair quizzing critique, some points of 
which, we fear, the writer might have applied 
to his own Lion, where the calf-skin is most 
prominent. 


whelms us, that we are obliged to abridge our 

intended review of Mr. Malcom’s volumes; to 
| which, however, having offered tribute due in 
| our last Gazette, we are the less uneasy at not 
, having room to do sufficient justice. 
| The second part consists of digested notes on 
|the Burman Empire since the British war ; 
| and, without going into the general statements, 
|we select a few traits to illustrate this 
| division. 

After describing the practice of tattooing, 
Mr. M. says :— 

** A few individuals, especially among those 
who have made arms a profession, insert under 
the skin of the arm, just below the shoulder, 
small pieces of gold, copper, or iron, and some- 
times diamonds or pearls. One of the converts 
at Ava, formerly a colonel in the Burman army, 
had ten or twelve of these in his arm, several 
of which he allowed me to extract. They are 
thin plates of gold, with a charm written upon 
them, and then rolled up.” 

“ During my whole residence in the country 
(he states, in bearing testimony to the national 
manners)I never saw an immodest act or ges- 
ture in man or woman. The female dress 
certainly shocks a foreigner by revealing so 
much of the person ; but no women could 
behave more decorously in regard to dress. I 
have seen hundreds bathe without witnessing 
an immodest or even careless act, though, as in 
the case of woman’s dress, the exposure of so 
much of the person would, with us, be deemed 
immodest.” 

The school of medicine is not much superior 
to the European Mesmerism or Morisonism :— 

‘* There are many medical men, but few who 
are respectable in their profession. As a body, 
they are the worst of quacks. They are 
divided into two schools. One is called Dat; 
literally, ‘ element.’ These give no medicine, 
but operate wholly by regulating the diet. 
They are, in general, the most respectable 
class, and, in many cases, succeed very well ; 
particularly in fevers, where they allow an un- 
limited quantity of acidulated drink, particularly 
tamarind water. ‘The other class is called Say ; 
literally, ‘ medicine.” These go to the opposite 
extreme, giving enormous doses of the most 
heterogeneous substances. They sometimes 
boast that a particular pill is made up of forty, 
fifty, or sixty ingredients, deeming the prospect 
of hitting the cure to be in proportion to the 
number. The medicines are generally of a 
heating kind, even in fevers. In all the 
bazars are stalls of apothecaries, who display 
a most unimaginable assortment of roots and 
barks, pods and seeds. I have seen English 
walnut-shells exhibited prominently; indeed, 
whatever is astringent, is carefully saved. 
Mercury and arsenic have long been in use, 
and are, in general, given with discretion ; but 
nearly all their remedies are drawn from the 
vegetable kingdom. Both classes of doctors, 
occasionally, add conjuring and charms to their 
other practices, and many medicines are vended 
to neutralise. the effects of these dreaded 
mysteries. As to anatomy, they know nothing. 
They indeed make pretensions to this science, 
and have books upon it; but the sum of their 
knowledge is, that the human body has three 
hundred and sixty bones, nine hundred veins, 
nine hundred muscles, discharges impurities by 
niue apertures, &c.! Dissection is ng” 
thought of.” / 

They are, with all this knowle 
proudest people in the East; * bo 
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religion and government contribute to this 
pride. Holding it as certain that they have 
passed through infinite transmigrations, they 
are sure they must have been highly meritori- 
ous in former states of existence to entitle them 
to be human beings, who are but little lower 
than Nats, and stand the highest possible 
chance for heaven.” 

As for their preparations for the journey 
thither, they are curious enough. “ No sooner 
is a person dead, than the nearest female rela- 
tives set up loud lamentations, talking the 
while, so as to be heard far and near. The 
house is soon filled with the friends of the 
family, who suffer the relations to vent their 
grief, while they assume all the necessary cares 
and arrangements. The body is washed in 
warm water, and laid out upon a mat or couch, 
in good clothing; generally white, which is the 
mourning colour. 
mented more or less, according to station, in 
which the corpse remains several days, when it 
is carried in procession to the place of the dead, 
and there burned, with the coffin. Sometimes 
the place of the viscera, and parts of the coffin 
and funeral car, are stuffed with gunpowder ; 
so that, when the conflagration reaches a cer- 
tain point, the deceased is blown up to the 
Nats !—exploded into heaven !” 

If they do not observe this line of march, 
** when a rich man dies, the body is cleansed of 
the internal viscera, and the fluids squeezed as 
much as possible from the flesh. Honey and 


spices are then introduced, and the body, en-} clefts of the mountain. 


cased in bees’-wax, remains in the house some- 
times for months. When the time for burning 
arrives, the town wears the appearance of a 
holyday. Musicians are hired, relations are 


A coffin is prepared, orna-| 


Balang. Scrimenanti embraces twelve tribes, 
though the population does not exceed ten 
thousand. Sungie-Oojong, Johole, Scrime- 
nanti, and Rumbo, are called ‘ Menangkabo 
states.’ The entire population is very small; 
some of the states numbering not more than 
two thousand souls. The whole peninsula, ex- 
cept Rumbo and Johore, is claimed by Siam ; 
but many of the tribes are independent, and of 
others the subjection is but nominal. Scattered 
over the peninsula, without specific districts 
and locations, are several wild tribes, of whom 
almost nothing is known. East of Malacca are 
Udai, Sak-kye, and Rayet-Utan, and some negro 
tribes. These all go under the name of Orang- 
Benua, or country people. These have each a 
language, or dialect, but largely tinctured with 
Malay. Further north, on the mountains, are 
negro tribes; but evidently distinct from the 
African race. Of these tribes we hope soon to 
know more. They seem to be a distinct 
variety of the human race; differing both from 
the African, and the Papuan of New Guinea; 
and inferior to both. The average height of 
\ the men is about four feet eight inches. These 
| Malay negroes are thinly spread over a con- 
| siderable district, in and in the rear of Malacca, 
and thence northward to Mergui; amounting 
in the whole to but few thousands. There are 
at least five tribes of them.—the Joc-oons, Sa- 
mangs, Oo-dees, Sak-ais, and Ry-ots. All of 
them are much below the Malays, and some 
| scarcely above the apes; dwelling in trees and 
A few have learned a 





j little Malay, and occasionally venture among 


adjacent tribes, to purchase tobacco and uten- 

sils; but of letters they know nothing. Nor 

have any religious observances been discovered 
* * * 


feasted, and throngs of people attend in their | among them. 


best clothes. ‘The body, when brought out, is 
placed on a sort of triumphal car, some resist- 
ing, and others propelling, with such earnest- 
ness and confusion, that the coffin seems in 
danger of being dropped between the house and 
the car. One party cries,‘ We will bury our 


| ‘In no part of the East is slavery more 


common than among the Malays. Not only do 


| princes sell their vassals, often without fault, 


| parents their children, and debtors their credi- 
tors, but a slave trade is kept up with activity, 
both by sea and land, and in various places. 


dead ;’ the other vociferates, ‘ You shall not | One of the chief resorts for this purpose, on 
take away my friend.”. When placed in the} the west coast of Sumatra, is Pulo Nias, the 
car, the same struggle is renewed, and two or| largest and most populous island of that region. 
three days are spent in this manner; the people| The Acheens, and several other maritime 
manifesting all the jollity of a festival. It is,| tribes, both in Sumatra and elsewhere, have, 
of course, understood that the resistance must| for many years, been systematic and vigorous 
not be serious; and the party who carry out | in this horrid business.” 
the body ultimately succeed.” j OF Siam, all we can quote is the follow- 
After leaving Burmah, Mr. Malcom returned | ing :— 
to Calentta, and devotes a considerable portion| ‘ No place is, on the whole, so favourable 
of his second volume to his views of that place, | for diffusing Christian books into China as 
and of Hindustan throughout. Malaya, Sizm,| Bankok, as is evident from the statements I 
and China, were subsequently visited. Mr. M.| have made touching the trade by junks. It is 
declares that the doctrines of our old friend | important, however, to make the publications 
Ramohun Roy have laid no hold of the popula- | more idiomatic and intelligible before we spend 
tion of India, and that his sect are all but} heavy sums of money in this work. There 
extinct. Of Singapore, he contradicts Mr.}should be at least eight Chinese missionaries 
Martin’s account, and asserts that, so far from | in Siam, without reference to supplying China 
the houses being “generally of stone,” with itself hereafter. Each of the four principal 
‘*superb granite stairs,’? neither the one nor | dialects, — viz. Mandareen, Canton, Taychew, 
the other can be found in the city (p. 97). |and Hainan, should have two brethren, that a 
“ The Malay peninsula (called by the natives | single death may not abolish a whole depart- 
Tanah Malayu, ‘the land of the Malays’) is;ment. The adjacent villages, and even some 
the only great country wholly occupied by this | of the ports in the Gulf of Siam, would engage 
race; and is now divided into the kingdoms of | their attention in part. The junks would not 
Keda, Perak, and Salengore, in the west; Jo-|only supply opportunities for sending into 
hore, in the south; Pahang, Tringano, Calan-| China any number of tracts, but regular con- 
tan, Patini, and Ligore, in the east. There} gregations, for several months together. The 
are states in the interior less known; viz.! great difficulty in multiplying missionaries at 
Rumbo, Johole, Jompole, Gominchi, Sungie- | this point is, the refusal of government to allow 
Oojong, Scrimenanti, Nanning Ulu, Calang,|them to rent or purchase land for residences. 
Jellye, Jellaboo, Segamet, Kemoung, &c. Some} It has been erroneously supposed, that from 
of these are divided into separate tribes; as,| Bankok, direct overland intercourse might be 
for instance, Jellaboo consists of the tribes of | had with the frontier of China. No part of 
Bodoanda, Tannah-Dottar, Muncal, and Battu- | the Siam frontier approaches China within less 


than about three hundred miles. The inter- 
vening space is inhabited by various tribes, 
living insulated from each other, and is tra. 
versed by mountains probably not passable by 
caravans. Zemmai is the nearest point to 
Bankok from whence the western borders of 
China may be approached, and that station 
must necessarily depend upon Maulmain, in 
Burmah, both for epistolary intercourse with 
America, and supplies of clothing, printing. 
paper, &c.” 

On the subject of missionary labours alto. 
gether, we rejoice to be told 

“Our visible encouragements are greater 
than at any former period. The number of 
converts within the year 1837, connected with 
missions from the United States, exceeds the 
whole number of converts during the first 
twenty years of the existence of missionary 
operations! In the same missions, religious 
truth is now being printed in nearly sixty 
languages, and at the rate of millions of pages 
per annum.” 

With this we close tliese interesting volumes. 
A few errors in printing want correction : 
thus, page 153, we are told that the word 
Lukwai, fruit, is from luk, offspring, and mai, 
wood ; and in another place, quoted above, it is 
stated, by mistake, the debtors sell their credi- 
tors into slavery ! 

Altogether, however, both for missionary 
and other information, we can most cordially 
mention this publication; to which a number 
of woodcuts adds additional value. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Gazelle, &c. Pp. 211. London, 1839. 
Saunders and Otley. 

HERE is another of those waste-paper volumes, 

beautifully got up, delicately bound and gilded 

outside, but filled with sheer nonsense—as de- 
void of poetry as a growing skewer is of beef. 

These are the volumes which the cheesemonger’s 

boy calls for every quarter, and brings his 

largest bag. He knows to an inch where to 
look for them; and, when he delivers his 

‘ stilton,” is sure to ask if we have any ‘‘ pot- 

tery”? to give him to wrap up in, should the 

housemaid by chance have removed them. Nay, 
even she is sure to look there, when she has to 
kindle her fire in a hurry. As for ourselves, 
we can detect them at the glance: one line is 
sometimes quite enough for us; one page is 
torture indeed: but to read the whole volume 
would be death. What can possess authors to 
publish such stuff 2? What can their friends be 
doing not to dissuade them? Why do pub- 
lishers lend their names to such productions ? 

What becomes of such books? To us these 

jare matters of mystery, and in future (no 

{matter from whence they come) we shall pay 

no attention to them. It is but a waste of 

time, both to ourselves and our readers. 

St. Stephen's; or, Pencillings of Politicians. 
By Mask. 8vo. pp. 246. London, 1839. 
Cunningham. 

A sort of radical biography of some of the 

leading peers and commoners of the day, in 

which the virtue and genius is pretty well all 
on one side, and the wickedness and stupidity 
on the other. The writer speaks of Sparta 
and “ Licurgus ;” and tells us that Lord Nor- 
manby tried to govern all parties in Ireland 

“ with impunity,” which we do not understand. 

George 1V. was “ a heavy-faced hog from the 

sty of Epicurus:” and Burdett, Stanley, and 

Graham, have a separate part as “ three 

turncoats.”” Mr. Mask humorously states, 

that his lucubrations are intended to be data 
for future historians. The Premier himself, 
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with good intentions, is but ‘an old man with- 
out domestic ties to keep him at home,—pre- 
cisely one of those men whose society women 
delight in, with whom they can take liberties 
without danger, and form a familiar friendship 
without scandal! !!’? The Duke of Wellington 
is “* aman ignorant either to lead or obey public 
opinion ;”” and O'Connell, though a “ mag- 
nus Apollo,” never rendered one peasant in 

Ireland a whit the better for all his labours, 

which only tend to exalt the Catholic church 

and gentry. 

The Age of Chivalry: a Prize Poem. By Alex- 
ander Macleod. 12mo. pp. 215. Glasgow, 
1839. Smith and Son; London, Longman 
and Co. 

Ir this was the dest poem offered for the annual 

prize at Glasgow College (which it seems the 

author won), the worst must have been bad in- 
deed. We give the opening :— 


«« The meonbeams fell on Caledon, 
On mountain, lake, and stream— 
As a bard sat wooing, all alone, 
The muse of youthful dream, 


Nor yet alone—beside him lay, 

An instrument of elder day— 

A harp—o’er whose a mt strings 
The wind, with childlike fingerings, 
Would often pass—so sweet, I guess, 
Such bard was not companionless. 


—Yet he was sad, and vacantly 
e gazed upon the scene, 
As if his mind were dreamingly 
Thinking on what hath been.” 

Such “childlike fingerings ” are beneath cri- 
ticism. Such writing is as far from true poetry 
as the opposite poles. 

The Life of the Black Prince. By G. P.R. 
James, Esq. 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. London, 
1839. Longman and Co. 

Tuis is an extremely neat second edition, and 
accordingly in a form well calculated to extend 
the popularity of a work, the intrinsic merits 
and interesting subject of which would make 
it popular in any shape.. Mr. James has done 
every justice to it. 

The Psalter ; or Psalms of David in English 


Verse. By a Member of the University 
of Oxford, &c. Pp. 393. Oxford, 1839. 
Parker. 


We know not how it is, but we are so deeply | 


imbued with an admiration of the simplicity 
and sublimity of the originals, that we feel as 


ifeven successful modern composition was in- | f 


jurious to them. The quaintness of the old 

versifiers pleases us better; and it is not from 

a dislike to more refined style, but perhaps 

from a connexion of ideas associated with in- 

fancy and education, that we cannot fancy this 
new edition of The Psalter a poetical improve- 
ment. 

A New Theory of Pulmonary Consumption ; 
its Causes, Nature, and Prevention. By 
Francis Eagle, Surgeon, &c. 8vo. Pp. 88. 
London, 1839. Renshaw. 

MorstuReE is the cause of consumption ; saline 

dryness its prevention. Sant is the cure. 

Salt is good for almost every disease. Salt is 

general over the earth, because it is of general 

utility. Salt, if consumed to double the extent 
it is by every individual in Britain, would shew 

a wonderful difference in the bills of mortality. 

Salt,—salt,—salt; and why not? Mr. Eagle 

supports his theory by some curious facts, opin- 

ions, and arguments. The same gentleman has 

Just published an Expostulation with Professor 

Buckland against what he terms his “ unscrip- 

tural and illogical theory on Death” (pp. 16). 

Mr. Eagle entertains peculiar ideas on the na- 

ture and action of light. 

The Life of a Sailor, by Captain F. Chamier, R.N. 
esd, Bentley.)—A new and neat edition for Bentley’s 
by —— Library,” and very appropriately illustrated 


{ 





The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, Vol. XIV. London, Knight.) — 
This volume carries us from the lemon, Limonia, to the 
American — of Massachusetts; and is executed in 
manner quite equal to the preceding volumes. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Viscount BrayBROOKE in the chair.— 
Nearly 37,000 persons have visited the Gardens 
during the past month. Balance carried to 
Society’s account, on July Ist, 1195/. 9s. 7d. 
The death of the young giraffe, in consequence 
of inflammation of the intestines, was an- 
nounced. The apparent health and playfulness 
of the animal, till within a few hours of its 
death, gave no reason to suspect the fatal 
malady which was raging within. The follow- 
ing particulars respecting it, accidentally omit- 
ted last week, are interesting :—This young 
stranger at the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, came into the world like other ru- 
minating animals, with its eyes open, and 
giving forty inspirations per minute ; it bleated 
lowly. It is still refused the nipple; but this 
is considered as natural in animals of this 
class: the young dromedary, for instance, was 
not allowed by its mother to suck for six weeks 
after birth. After that long period, all the 
feelings of the mother became apparent. As 
a suc-cedaneum for the mother’s milk, that of 
the cow, warmed, is presented to the young 
giraffe, who sucks it eagerly from a bottle. The 
mother’s gestation is supposed, on pretty good 
grounds, to have been about fifteen lunar 
months: hence the compact and well-knit limbs 
of the young one. It is six feet ten inches in 
height; the girth of the trunk is two feet nine 
inches. Ten hours after birth it walked, 
though rather awkwardly ; its hoofs were soft 
and yellow. The mother hitherto has shewn 
no parental affection ; only once something like 
such a feeling was exhibited: the young thing 
approached her mother, she pushed it down, 
and then, with a look apparently of mingled 
pity and tenderness for a moment regarded her 

sprawling offspring. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorpD, June 27. — The following degrees were con- 





ferred :— 
Doctor in Medicine. —S, B. Watson, St. John’s College, 
one of the Physicians to the Radcliffe Infirmary. 

Doctor in Civil Law, Grand Compounder,— A. Waddi- 
love, ‘Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. A. Arrowsmith, Rev. E. J. Gos- 
ling, Magdalen Hall; Rev. R. Billing, Worcester Col- 
lege; Rev. H. G. Cooper, Rev. J. T. Johnson, St. John’s 
College. 





CAMBRIDGE, June 29.—On Tuesday and Thursday last, 
the Members’ = for Latin prose compositions were 
awarded as follows :—~ 

For Bachelors of Arts.—1. Edleston, 2. Bayley, Trinity 
College. Subject—‘* Quenam comm: Britannia perci- 
piat ex Coloniis transatlanticis.” 

For Undergraduates.—J. M. Neale, Trinity College. 
Subject—*‘ Inter Antiquorum et Recentiorum eloquen- 
tiam comparatione facta, utri palma site deferenda.” 

No second prize adjudged. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Durine the pressure of many literary and 
scientific meetings every week, which required 
to be reported in our Journal, we could do little 
more than briefly notice some of even peculiar 
interest to our national literature. Now there 
is a pause, we have pleasure in reverting to 
Mr. Thomas Wright's ‘ Papers on the Anglo- 
Saxon period,’ read before the above Society, 
and which contained so many matters of no- 
velty and curiosity for the general reader. 
The papers, it will be remembered, form the Pre- 
face to the ** Biographia Literaria Britannica,” 
under the auspices of the Royal Society of 





SS 
Literature ; the first part or volume of which 
Mr. Wright has engaged to supply. It opens 
with the following general remarks :— 

“ An Essay on the State of Literature 
and Learning under the Anglo-Saxons.— It 
may truly be asserted that the literature of 
no other country can boast of the preserva- 
tion of such a long and uninterrupted series of 
memorials as that of England. Even through 
the early ages of Saxon rule, though at times 
the chain is slender, yet it is not broken. 
We want neither the heroic song, in which 
the scép, or poet, told the venerable tradi- 
tions of the fore-world to the chieftains as- 
sembled on the ‘mead-bench,’ nor the equally 
noble poems in which his successor sang the 
truths, as well as the legends, of Christian. 
ity. We have history and biography as they 
came from the pen of the Saxon writers ; 
science, such as was then known, set down by 
those who professed it, and these written some- 
times in the language of their fathers; whilst, 
at other times, they are clothed in that tongue 
which the missionaries had introduced, and in 
which the learning of Bede and Alcuin was 
revered, when the Saxon language was no 
longer understood. We have the doctrine of 
the Church, both as it was discussed among its 
profoundest teachers, and as it was presented in 
simpler form to the ears of the multitude. 
Lastly, amongst the numerous manuscripts 
which the hand of time has spared to us, the 
lighter literature of our Saxon forefathers pre- 
sents itself continually under many varying 
forms.” 

After treating of Anglo-Saxon poetry, reli- 
gious works, &c. &c., Mr. Wright proceeds to 
the interesting topic of Education; and we 
think the subjoined extracts on that subject, 
shewing how our ancestors acted above a thou- 
sand years ago, will be perused with much 
gratification. 

** The schools of the Anglo-Saxons appear, in 
system and form of teaching, to have been the 
prototypes of our old grammar-schools. Before 
the time of Alfred, English was not taught in 
them. The elementary treatises on grammar, 
the first subject in their course of studies, were 
written in Latin; and it is probable that the 
teacher, or magister, in the first instance, 
explained and translated them orally, whilst 
the chief task of his scholars was to commit 
them to memory, and to repeat the teacher’s 
comments. At the same time, they were con. 
tinually exercised in reading and chanting in 
Latin. As the boys made themselves masters 
of the first elements of grammar, or the acci- 
dence, they were taught Latin dialogues, to 
make them acquainted with the colloquial forms 
of the language in which, as scholars, they were 
expected toconverse. Inthe same manner, up 
to a very late period, the ‘ Colloquies’ of Corde- 
rius, and the ‘ Janua Linguarum’ of Come- 
nius, were the first reading books in our modern 
schools. The scholars were long practised in 
these elements of learning, before they were 
introduced to the higher branches, Grammar, 
in its more extended sense, included generally 
the study of the ancient authors ; and since, as 
was before observed, it was in the study of 
those authors, that our forefathers, in this 
remote age, learned science, the name of gram- 
mar was often popularly applied to the whole 
course of study: so much so, that, in compara- 
tively recent times, even the supposed power of 
the magician and conjuror was frequently de- 
signated by the same appellation of ‘ 
marye.®* It is singular enough, that most of 
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the ways of giving a popular form to element- 
ary instruction, which have been put in practice 
in our own days, had been already tried in the 
latter times of the Anglo-Saxons. We thus find 
the origin of our modern catechisms amongst 
the forms of education then in use. Not only 
were many of the elementary treatises on 
grammar written in the shape of question and 
answer, with the object of making them easier to 
learn and to understand, as well as of encou- 
raging, the practice of Latin conversation, but 
also the first books in the other sciences. We 
find this to be the case in many of the tracts 
written by Bede and Alcuin, as well as in those 
which were fabricated in their names. After- 
wards, when in England the Latin tongue 
seems to have ceased to be to the same extent 
as before a conventional language among the 
learned, various attempts were made to simplify 
the steps by which it was taught. First, the 
elementary grammars were accompanied with 
an Anglo-Saxon gloss, in which, separately 
from the text, each word of the original was 
repeated with its meaning in the vernacular 
tongue; and then, as a still further advance in 
eae it popular, the Latin grammar itself 
was published only in an An trans- 
lation. We have seen the old Latin school- 
grammar pass through similar gradations in 
our own time. We owe to Alfric the Anglo- 
Saxon translation of the Latin Grammar, 
which, from its frequent recurrence in the ma- 
nuscripts, seems to have been the standard ele- 
mentary book of the day ; and in the preface 
to that work he repeats the complaint, which 
had been made more than once since the days 
of Alfred, of the low state of Latin literature 
in England. Much about the same period 
came into use introductory reading books, with 
interlinear versions, which differed not in the 
slightest degree from those of the Hamiltonian 
system of the present day. A singularly in- 
teresting men of such books, com 

also by Alfric, has been preserved in two ma- 
nuscripts, and is printed in Thorpe’s ‘ Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica ;’ the text, which is a dialogue 
between persons of different professions, is so 
arranged as to give within the smallest possible 
space the greatest variety of Latin words, and 
so to convey the largest quantity of instruc- 
tion. This curious tract is valuable to the his- 
torian for the light which it throws upon the 
domestic manners of the age in which it was 
written. Among many other things, we learn 
that even the school-boys in the monasteries 
were subjected to a severe course of religious 
service; and that the rod was used very libe- 
rally in the Anglo-Saxon schools. Amongst 
other Anglo-Saxon forms of instruction which 
have retained their popularity down to modern 
times, we must not overlook the collections of 
arithmetical problems which are given in all 
our old eer see treatises, and are still to be 
found in such s as * Bonnycastle’s Arith- 
metic.” The Anglo-Saxons had a regular se- 
ries of such questions, many of which are 
identically the same as those found in modern 
publications. This ancient collection is printed 
in the works of Bede, and again in those of 
Alcuin, but it is probably not the work of either 
of those writers. It is given anonymously in 
a manuscript in the British Museum, which is 
certainly not of a later date than the tenth or 


Jais gramaire, qui mére est de tous les arz.’—*‘ Jubinal, 
Rutebeuf,’ vol. ii. p. 417. In the metrical « I du 
Monde,’ a work of the thirteenth century, we find one 


reasons, then so common, why grammar | 


pate dee ape 
held this high rank—it is the science of wonis, and by the 
word God created the world! 

‘ Par parole fist Dex le monde, 

Et tous Je biens qui ens habunde,’" 





| 


eleventh century. The first problem in the list ‘Go to your bed, and there you will find it.’ 
is this: ‘ The swallow once invited the snail The joke seems to lie in the ambiguity of the 
to dinner: he lived just one league from the expression: as it is not the bed, but the head, 


spot, and the snail travelled at the rate of only 


which is raised higher; when removed from the 


one inch a day: how long would it be before bed.” 


he dined?’ The following question, in vari- 
ous shapes, was very popular in our old school- 


PINE ARTS. 





books: ‘ Three men and their three wives | On Painting in Oil and Water Colours, for 


came together to the side of a river, where | 


they found but one boat, which was capable of 
carrying over only two persons at once: all the 
men were jealous of each other: how must 
they contrive so that no one of them should 


| be left alone in company with his companion’s 


wife?’ Again, ‘An old man met a child, 
‘Good day, my son !’ says he; ‘ may you live 
as long as you have lived, and as much more, 


and thrice as much as all this, and if God give | 


one year in addition to the others, you will 

just a century old :’— what was the lad’s 
age?’ It may be observed that none of the 
problems in this collection are very complicated. 
The title, in some copies, tells us that they 
were made ad acuendos juvenes. The other 
sciences, as well as arithmetic, were often the 
subject of questions intended at the same time 
totry the knowledge, and to exercise the in- 
genuity, of the person questioned. Among the 
most curious tracts of this kind, are the dialogues 
which go under the name of Saturn and Solo- 
mon ; or, in one case, of Adrian and Rithaus. 
The subjects of these dialogues are sometimes 
scriptural notions, at others fragments of 
popular science, but in most cases they are of a 
legendary character. Thus, to the question, 
‘Where does the sun shine at night?’ 
answer is, ‘ ‘That it shines in three places, first 
in the belly of the whale called leviathan, 
next it shines in hell, and afterwards it shines 
on the island which is called Glith, where the 
souls of holy men rest till doomsday.’ Again, 
to the question, ‘ Where is a man’s mind ?’ 
The answer is, ‘In his head, and it comes out 
at his mouth.’ ‘Tell me where resteth the 
soul of man when his body sleepeth ?’ is 
another question: —‘I tell thee it is in three 
places, in the brain, or in the heart, or in 
the blood.” Among other things we are in- 
formed that there are in the world fifty-two 
species of birds, thirty-four kinds of snakes, 
and thirty-six kinds of fishes, which shews the 
very limited knowledge of our forefathers in 
natural history. At Cambridge, there are also 
preserved some fragments of a metrical Anglo- 
Saxon dialogue between Solomon and Saturn, 
in which the questions discussed aremuch more 
mystical than those which we find in the prose. 
There is also printed among the works of 
Alcuin, a Latin tract entitled ‘ Disputatio inter 
Pippinum et Alcuinum,’ which bears in some 
parts a'\great resemblance to these dialogues. 
Among a multitude of other questions, we find 
some in this tract that are of a most fantastic 
character, such for example as,—‘ How is man 
placed ? like a candle in the wind.— What is 
the forehead ? the image of the mind.— What 
is the sky ? a rolling sphere. — What is man ? 
a painter of the earth. What is grass? the 
garment of the earth. — What are herbs ? the 
friends of the physicians, and the praise of 
cooks.’ The following definitions ofa ship re- 
mind us of the metaphorital language of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry :—‘ A ship is.a wandering 
house, a hostle wherever you will, a traveller 
that leaves no footsteps, a neighbour of the 
sand.’ After going through a variety of other 
questions, more or less singular, the dialogue 
at last ‘becomes a mere collection of enigmas, 
such as, ‘ What is that from which if you take 


the head, it becomes higher?’ Answer._ 








he| and dexterity. 








Landseape and Portraits ; including the Pre- 
paration of Colours, Vehicles, Oils, &c. 
Method of Painting in Waz, or Encaustic ; 
also on the Chemical Properties and Perma- 
nency of Colours, and on the best Methods of 
Cleaning and Repairing Old Paintings, &c. 
Illustrated with plain and coloured Plates. 
By T. H. Fielding, Teacher of Painting in 
Water-colours to the Senior Classes at the 
Honourable East India Company’s Military 
College. Imperial 8vo. Pp. 159. London, 
1839. Ackermann and Co. 
OF theoretical disquisitions on the fine arts, by 
persons who never handled a pencil, a chisel, or 
a graver, we have had abundance. Without 
meaning to disparage such productions, some of 
which, indeed, are exceedingly valuable, it has 
long been our opinion that, with respect to the 
principles on which his practice ought to be 
regulated, an artist, in addition to the posses- 
sion of high original powers, must * work out 
his own salvation” by the active cultivation of 
his faculties, and by the gradual accumulation 
of general knowledge. But as to the practice 
of his art, the case is somewhat different. Only 
the ignorant or the affected will deny the im- 
portance to an artist of technical information 
A fortunate hint may enable 
his hand to carry into effect the suggestions of 
his mind, with a facility, certainty, and perfec- 
tion, which he might otherwise have passed a 
long life without attaining. In this point of 
view, the work before us is calculated to be 
eminently serviceable; for we presume that 
few professional men can read it without more 
or less of advantage. To the amateur it must 
be extensively beneficial. It is true that acon- 
siderable portion of it, especially that which 
relates to oil-painting, encaustic, &c., is princi- 
pally derived (always, however, with due ac- 
knowledgment) from old authorities ; but even 
here much of novelty occurs; and the .part 
which is devoted to the illustration of the mo- 
dern system of water-colour painting, is full of 
useful information. We subjoin Mr. Fielding’s 
general description of that system :— 

“ A great variety of methods have been used 
since the invention of the present transparent 
water-colours ; to enumerate them would be of 
little benefit to the reader, the intention of this 
work being to point out the most approved sys- 
tem of painting now in use, and which has 
been found so successful, that little more (if any 
thing) is left to be wished for. This system 1s 
the simplest than can be devised. It consists 
in merely mixing colours to the hue required, 
and laying them in their proper places ; and as 
it is quite impossible to get the various 
delicate and prismatic tints of distances and 
skies at the first painting, we must rather 
attempt them by preparatory colours (not 
shadows), and finish by repeated and mild 
additions, when these are wanted, or by taking 
out the colours where too dark, or of a hue so 
far wrong as to be unconquerable by any other 
method. The brilliant lights in every part of 
the picture, where they cannot be left un- 
touched, are to be produced by taking up the 
colours and then finishing them to the requ!- 
site hue, proceeding throughout to use the 


before the colder 
warmer colours of the pictures befo' wae ae 


tints, as shadows, &c., are used. 
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broad outline of the practice in use by the best|the beautiful but fleeting colours, as some of translation from a Turkish article in the 
artists of the day, and is as widely different} our yellows, and the different tints obtained |‘* Cairo Journal,” of 6th Seffer, a.m. 1255 
from that which was in use on the invention | from the cochineal insect.” (20th April, a.p. 1839), which contains an 
of our present water-colours as the pictures of| This is followed by a variety of details, into | interesting account of an expedition of Mehe- 
the two periods differ in quality of every kind,| which it is not our province to enter, and for | met Pasha, in person, into Upper Egypt and 
in colour, richness, depth, variety, effect, &c. | which we must refer our readers to the volume | Nigritia. The mixture of political and scien- 
&c. The great point in which these two styles | itself. | tific information is altogether curious; but as 
differ is, that the principle of the earlier mode | ———$—$—$—$—$—$—$ —— | our readers do not look to us for the views of 
consisted in using a mixed colour, called neutral | The Rhine: Legends, Traditions,. History, |the ruler of Egypt upon Sennaar, Darfour, or 
tint, and this being made up into a cake of| from Cologne to Mainz. By Joseph Snowe. } Abyssinia, we shall endeavour to p 
colour, served indiscriminately for the shadows 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1839. Westley. into a smaller compass all that is material 
of every kind of subject and season,. whether |T0 those who have wandered for weeks along |in the history of his highness’s travels, as 
the picture was to represent a land or sea piece, | the banks of the Rhine, but whose lot it now | it relates to geography and other scientific 
stone or brick buildings, evening or morning, |is to be, like ourselves, pent up in cities, or | intelligence. 

sunshine or storm, summer or a wintry snow. |live far away from the waters of that ‘‘exult-| Having formed the project of visiting his 
piece. The neutral tint shadows ‘were first ing and abounding river,” the volumes before! southern provinces in person, that he might 
laid in, and very frequently (perhaps we should )us will afford hours of enjoyment and delight- | introduce there agriculture and civilisation, the 
say invariably) served also for distances, clouds, |ful retrospection. They will peruse the ro-| viceroy, having learned from geographical 
and foregrounds, and every kind of object ; | Mantic legends here faithfully collected, which | accounts that Nigritia furnished several articles 
cattle, sheep, and the bronzed faces of their | give an individuality to every mountain, and | of commerce, such as skins, gums, elephants’ 
attendant shepherds, were most impartially | Fein, and crag, until, though in reality by their |teeth, and auriferous dust, sent mineralogists 
shaded with the same neutral tint ; after which, own firesides in England, they fancy them- | to Fasangor to ascertain the existence of gold- 
a variety of thin washes of colour was thrown | selves once more pilgrims of the Rhine : nay, | mines, who, after having visited the country, 
over these leaden-coloured shadows, on which | if troubled with ardent imaginations, mail-clad | confirmed the truth of the previous accounts. 
they produced so little effect, that the desig- knights, gnomes, or nixies; for the legends The possibility of working these mines, and of 
nation they received in the older catalogues of seem so natural and at home in those scenes, | rendering them serviceable, being once establish- 
the Royal Exhibitions, viz. ‘ water-tinted |as to chain ‘‘ Old Father Rhine” to the past ; ed, his highness the viceroy appointed Colonel 








-drawings,’ or ‘a water-washed drawing,’|and the sojourner by his waters may be par-| Hagreddin Bey inspector-general of the mines ; 


was the best that could be given to/doned for forgetting the present (of which, charging him, above all, to facilitate the journey 
them. We well remember these ‘ water-| doubtless, he has had enough), and fancying | from Egypt to Nigritia by opening passages 
washed drawings,’ and their ineffective appear- | himself absolutely living in the age of romance. | through the rocks which form the numerous 
ance, although many of them were executed | Let the happy mortal who has visited the | cataracts of the Nile; an undertaking which, 
with such an exceeding accuracy of pencilling; Rhine open this book, and the noble though | from its extreme difficulty, was so much the 
that, in fact, they became untrue to nature unfinished cathedral of Cologne (the more in-| more necessary to insure travellers against 
when applied to the distances. In general, | teresting because seeming to refuse to submit | dangers which too often proved fatal to their 
the artists of those days trusted to their exe-|to the hand of the modern architect) ; the|lives. With the design of adding to the stock 
cution with the black-lead pencil, or reed pen, 'castled crag of Drachenfels, and the lovely| of geographical knowledge, and of furthering 
for the finish; both very ineffective instru. | Nonnenwérth beneath, sleeping in the midst of | science in general, his highness the viceroy 
ments, especially the former, for producing the stream; the still shores of the Laacher | ordered that accurate geographical notes should 
a natural appearance in painting. The black. See; the overhanging rocks of the narrow | be taken, particularly of the isle called Cartoum ; 
lead pencil is very feeble, and the reed pen, Zweitzer Thal; old Lurley; and the Binger| which on the north is washed by the White 
much too coarse (except in very skilful hands); Loch, where the Nahe gladly pours his co-| River, and on the east by the Blue River, which 
and both too frequently are used to represent | loured waters into the Rhine ;—all will again | mix their waters, and become confounded at a 
an outline where no outline should be visible, | Tise up before him and freshen his heart. | short distance from the port of Cartoum. To 
as on the light sides of every kind of object, &c.| And to those whose occupations or means attain this end, an expedition of 60 persons of 
These remarks on the neutral tint style of have hitherto prevented them from visiting | the Egyptian navy was ordered, accompanied by 
painting, sometimes a little varied by using! these fairy regions, the book before us offers the | three draughtsmen and an editor, whose duty 
Indian ink, or sepia, now fortunately obsolete, | best possible compensation, making them fa-| should be to collect the observations made. This 
or nearly so, are merely given as beacons ; for | ™iliar with the scenes depicted. Nor need the expedition sailed in three dahabies, which were 
it is too palpable that every season, every kind |fancy be too sorely taxed; for these volumes | furnished with every thing necessary for a 
of object, and every degree of distance, must | are interspersed with splendid plates—for the| search of long duration. The details of the 
have their peculiar shadows, as in nature they | fidelity of whose representations we may ho-| ascent of the river, and the dangers in passing 


have their own proper colours, to require any | nestly vouch. ‘To all, then—to those who have 
arguments against this wrong system, more! —to those who have not, but yet may—or to 
especially as it is hardly any longer in exist. | those whose fortune it may never be to luxuriate 
ence, excepting with a very small number of on the banks of the Rhine, Mr. Snowe’s book is 


old practitioners; yet these in the handsomest | @ valuable offering. 


manner acknowledge the superior effect of | 


We have a host of guide-books, itineraries, 


the modern style. This style may date its | &c.,on our shelves, but none of them were to us 


true origin with the invention of the modern 
water-colours, viz. in 1781, about which time 
Thomas Girtin was in his twelfth year, being 
born in 1773; and it is to this celebrated and 
highly gifted artist that we are indebted chiefly 
for pioneering the way in their proper use, and 
by his excellent works throwing out of esti- 
mation the ‘water-washed drawings’ of his 
time; these, however, still continued in use 
for some years after the world had learned, as 
well from the works of Girtin, Turner, and 
others, that the newly invented colours were 
capable of rivalling the hitherto unrivalled 
art of painting in oil. Since their first inven- 
tion, they have been considerably improved ; 
their different degrees of permanency, &c., are 
better known, and chemistry, now almost an 
eutirely new science, has lavished her treasures 
m aiding the colour-maker’s art: so that we 
have not much left to wish for, unless some 
means could be devised to render fixed a few of 





what this book would have been, had we fortu- 
nately possessed it. It embodies every thing on 
the subject—not confined to mere legendary 
lore, its pages present the real as well as the 
imaginary history of this German stream: with 
it, the traveller is amply and satisfactorily 
supplied. Mr. Snowe appears to have spared 
neither labour nor research in making his book 
worthy of public patronage. He is evidently 
not only acquainted with the German language, 
but imbued with the German spirit: and the 
mass of curious and instructive information, 
assiduously collected from a variety of sources, 
does great credit to his industry. Both the 
text and plates will render it an acceptable ad- 
dition to a library, and no inelegant ornament 
to the boudoir. 
SKETCHES. 
NIGRITIA. 


‘Tue Times” of Thursday last has given a 








the cataracts, are full of interest; and the 
gallant conduct of the brave old viceroy (aged 
71) quite a romance. Having waited two days 
at Dongolah, he, on the 27th, arrived at Am. 
biboughi. According to the information he 
received, it was possible in seven or eight days 
to proceed thence to Cartoum by way of the 
desert, and to avoid the circuitous passage 
caused by an elbow of the river at this place. 
His highness resolved to travel by land. In 
the desert some trees were found petrified by a 
long course of years. By exerting himself, the 
viceroy reached Gebel Rougam, on the 3d of 
Ramazan, towards daybreak. Mohammed 
Medin, younger brother of the Sultan of Dar- 
four, had the honour of presenting himself to 
his highness. This young man can read and 
write, and is capable of being educated. The 
states of the King of Darfour border on those of 
the Cordofan; and his highness, in order to 
facilitate commercial relations, had sent to this 
savage monarch valuable presents by Ahmet 
Bey Giddani, who was accompanied by ten of 
his servants and ten other persons in the service 
of the Egyptian government. Among these 
presents there was a magnifying mirror, in 
which after the King of Darfour had contem. 
plated himself, he sent Ahmet Bey Giddani, with 
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all his suit to prison, and out of the twenty-one 
persons eighteen perished ; the Bey, with two of 
his servants, being the only survivors. Such an 
affront is highly distressing to the friends of 
Egypt; but his highness holding as a principle 
that ‘‘every thing has its time and its end,” 
addressing himself to Mohammed Medin, said— 
‘* I will make you Sultan of Darfour in place of 
your brother, i will give you the takie embroi- 
dered with gold (a kind of regal cap in this 
country), and the gilt sabre.” A few years ago 
Cartoum was a small place consisting of five or 
six hamlets, but the ex-governor of the 
Sennaar, Kouschid Pasha, who had observed 
the excellent air of the country, built there a 
palace and a mosque, planted vineyards and 
gardens, and attracted thither a population. 
Cartoum now reckons from 400 to 500 
houses, with hospitals and casernes; and 
travellers find there delicious fruit for the 
climate, such as figs, grapes, and pome- 
granates. 

The passage from Ambalouk to Cartoum, 
made by his highness in six days, could not 
have been performed by the dahabies on the 
river in less than thirty. During this interval, 
the court of his highness having been occupied 
with the chase, they killed gazelles and birds, 
which were presented to the viceroy, who 
visited Wady Mediné, where there are 200 or 
300 houses, a hospital, a dépét, and a caserne 
capable of holding a regiment. He decreed 
that a fair of three months’ duration should be 
annually held in this city. The limits of the 
Sennaar and Servé were passed without diffi- 
culty and with satisfaction. On the passage 
from Cartoum to Rosseres, a great quantity of 
geese, cranes, and wild fowl were met. The 
viceroy stayed fifteen days at Rosseres, and 
giraffes were hunted. His highness tasted the 
flesh of this animal, and it was agreed that the 
flavour was the same as that of veal. The 
mining engineer and ten officers, translators of 
French and Arabic, with the vessels containing 
all the instruments for working mines, arrived. 
On the 26th of Chamel, they quitted Rosseres, 
and after having put up at night, successively at 
Firuste, Gelule, and Akabad, they finally arrived 
at the Gebel de Fazoglou, which is twenty-one 
days’ journey from Cartoum: On the morning 
of the 28th, the emerald-coloured tents of his 
highness were pitched, and without any loss of 
time the construction of a hospital, a caserne, 
and a magazine for provisions, were commenced. 
The inhabitants of Nigritia are Mussulmans of 
the sect Malitu, but the slaves are of no re. 
ligion. They are divided into Beledi (inhabit- 
ants of towns), Bedavi (inhabitants of the 
plain), and Gebeli (inhabitants of mountains). 

hey are generally in a state of simple nature, 
wild and wandering. ‘Those who have no 
meriss or bulbul (the beverage bouga) eat the 
bark of trees. Nevertheless, they are fat and 
robust. A piece of stinking skin covers them 
in front. Life, that precious gift of Heaven, is 
passed by them in ignorance ; their thoughts 
tend to nought but the sale of their fellow- 
creatures. They pay no attention whatever 
to agriculture, and those who have a sorry bed 
formed of some pieces of wood (which is called 
aucaril), or can afford to drink bouza, are 
envied by their fellows, who come at night to 
rob them, the inhabitants of the interior com- 
mitting outrages on those who dwell on the 
border of the Nile. [An action with the 
natives took place here, in which some were 
slain, and 541 prisoners taken, who were after- 
wards liberated, and their sheikhs conciliated. ] 
At the Cordofan, in compliance with ancient 
usage, Many negroes are enslaved, one by an- 








other. His highness the viceroy issued a se- 
vere order, in pursuance of which all were set 
at liberty, and the choice was left them of set- 
tling on the borders of the Nile or of returning 
to their own country without impediment. Be- 
fore the departure from Cairo, a messenger had 
arrived from his excellency Ahmet Pasha, in- 
forming his highness that the King of Abys- 
sinia had sent a letter with presents, and that 
Ahmet Pasha had judged it right to send in 
return other presents worthy of Egypt, and a 
letter. In consequence of this intelligence, his 
highness had ordered at Cairo further presents 
more conformable to his own grandeur and 
munificence, with the intention of sending 
them to Abyssinia; but being told ‘“ the 
Abyssinians are savages, and it would be ex- 
posing yourself to treat with them thus,—it is 
even possible that they might act like the King 
of Darfour,” he deemed it prudent to await the 
return of the persons sent to Abyssinia with the 
presents of Ahmet Pasha. He would then know 
from their treatment by the Abyssinian king 
what position he must take, and act accordingly. 
On the subject of commerce it may be re- 
marked, that the culture of indigo belonged to 
the Miri, and that his highness ordered that it 
should be given up to the inhabitants of Don- 
golah and Berber, and put in the possession of 
those who were willing to pay attention to this 
branch of cultivation, the tools and implements 
of his manufactories. These engineers were 
sent to visit the gold mines as far as Houri 
Deheb, opposite Fasankor, near the banks of 
the Nile. According to their report, they 
found that the gold of these places is not in- 
ferior to that of higher parts. A city is ordered 
to be founded, but the site is not very clearly 
indicated ; it was, however, to be named after 
Mehemet Ali, and to be built in such a manner 
as to be unequalled by any other in Nigritia. 
Such were the orders left to Ahmet Pasha, and 
the kindness with which the viceroy expressed 
his satisfaction, excited the admiration of all 
the sheikhe in Nigritia, who promised his high- 
ness to collect 24,000 families to work in the 
mines ; and, in compliance with the statements 
of the engineers, that a great part of the work 
would require mechanics, it was found ex- 
pedient to add 1500 families to the 24,000 of 
Fazoglou, to form the primitive population of 
the new city, Mehemet Ali. It was also 
ordered that the reports of the engineers should 
henceforth beinserted in the ‘ Cairo Journal.” 
The mountains and valleys of Nigritia abound 
in all kinds of curious animals. There are 
birds with four wings, and others of every 
shade of colour. Vegetation offers the vine 
and wild fig-tree, from the branches of which 
the birds, with their varied and melodious 
warbling, cheer and entertain the traveller. 
Vegetation is surprisingly abundant and pro- 
lific ; a single grain of seed generally multiplies 
from fifty to sixty-fold. Cultivation is carried 
on at Dongolah by means of small instruments, 


these are unknown, the only utensil being a 
small-pointed stick, which serves to make holes 
in the earth for the reception of the seed. 
The doura and cotton grow with extraordinary 
rapidity, and the plant of the latter exceeding 
the height of a man, astonishes connoisseurs ; 
for in Egypt, notwithstanding the care be- 
stowed on the cultivation of this shrub, it is 
far from thriving as in Nigritia, where it is 
|evident that the plantations will produce an 
lexcellent result. ‘* Egypt, which is but three 
| hundred and sixty miles long, and two hundred 
and forty broad, is every where renowned for 
the plenteousness of its harvests, but that plen- 





such as pickaxes, &c.; but higher up even! 
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teousness can only be obtained by labour. 
Nigritia, without speaking of the shores of the 
White and Blue Rivers, has the isle of the 
Sennaar, which is of itself ten times larger than 
Egypt. Men cannot thrive without labour.”’ 
Thus spoke the viceroy to the shielshs, and 
added, ‘* If you will send your children to 
Egypt, I will feed them, clothe them, have them 
instructed in the schools I have founded, and 
when they are grown up, and their education 
is finished, my greatest satisfaction will be to 
return them to your arms.” All the sheikhs pro- 
mised to send their children, and the shiekh of 
the isle said, ‘‘ Your highness, I have no child- 
ren, but I will send you my brother's son.” 
The foundations of the buildings, which will 
serve for the working of the mines, are begun. 
Twenty engineers have been left in Nigritia; 
and although by virtue of their appointment 
they have been supplied with every necessary 
by the government, his highness has granted 
to each of them one hundred feddans of 
land, on condition that they shall cultivate 
it, and they each shall instruct in agri. 
culture two of the natives, to whom they 
are to furnish every assistance, in giving them 
seed and necessary implements, that they 
may afterwards till the soil on their own ac- 
count. These engineers are to cultivate the 
sugar-cane, indigo, and cotton, the government 
exacting no duty until further orders ; and even 
when this duty shall be exacted, it is not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent. [Returning to Cartoum, the 
viceroy issued many orders for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and industry.] There are 
at Cartoum many Christians, of various sects, 
who have shewn a desire of worshipping God 
together in one place. His highness at once 
granted them a firman for the foundation ofa 
church. Suleiman Cachef, who has been four- 
teen years in this country, has been appointed 
Bache Bou (commander-in-chief) of the White 
River. The Frenchman, Ibrahim, has been 
joined with him as lieutenant, to whom his 
highness has granted an income of 1000 piasters 
per month: and this expedition, furnished with 
provisions for a year, as well as with instru- 
ments necessary for observation, has been or- 
dered to ascend to the source of the river, as far 
as is possible, with the aid of the rains and 
annual inundations. The commodities of Ni- 
gritia being current in Egypt, his highness has 
ordered an iron-way. The engineer, M. Lam- 
bert, declared that the iron of the country was 
more than sufficient for the undertaking. This 
engineer was commissioned to examine into the 
possibility of making a canal from the Nile to 
the Cordofan. His highness considers the re- 
gion of the Nile to be a very fine country, but 
thinks that Nigritia will in a hundred years 
appear like a new America. The beauty of the 
country is wonderful: the air is so pure and 
favourable, that his highness the viceroy, who 
is 71 years of age, appeared to have become as 
young as 25. His highness quitted Cartoum 
on the Ist of Zilhegge. In crossing to the 
cataracts, the dahabie struck and shipped water. 
The viceroy joked and laughed at the alarm of 
his travelling companion, M. le Chevalier Tos- 
sizza. The barks were repaired ; and on the 
10th of Zilhegge they arrived at Abou Hamet. 
From this place it was decided to cross the 
desert on dromedaries ; and his highness dis- 
tinguished himself in this mode of travelling, 
invariably leaving his suite very much in the 
rear. On the 20th, they reached Koroses. The 
last cataracts were crossed ~ barks. ——o. 
out Upper Egypt, his highness gave admunis- 
autien aelliet and, after a journey of five 
months and four days, arrived safely at Cairo, 
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to the great delight and satisfaction of every 
body.* 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
HAWKING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
Suggested by the Magnificent Painting of Landseer’s, 
thus entitled. 
By Charles Swain. 
Tne olden time, the golden time,— 
The good, old, merry time: 
It is the beauteous morning prime, 
I hear the opening chime ! 
Green mount and dale, and woody vale, 
With earthly voices sound ; 
For lord, and knight, and ladye bright, 
Ride forth with hawk and hound: 
In the olden time, the golden time, — 
The good, old, merry time ! 
With hawk and hound athwart the plain 
Their gallant coursers sweep, 
And silver curb—embroider’d rein— 
May scarce their mettle keep, 
As forth they ride to river-side 
Their noble game to seek :— 
And soon the heron’s plume of pride 
Bleeds *neath the falcon’s beak : 
In the olden time, the golden time, — 
The old, romantic time! 


When Edward, king of England, shewed 
His “ royale hawkynge free,” 
Full thirty gallant falconers rode— 
All men of high degree : 
While tercel-hawk, and merlin bold, 
On each gloved hand was known ; 
Whose silken jesses gleamed with gold, 
And many a precious stone: 
In the olden time, the knightly time,— 
The royal hawkynge time ! 


When Hal the Eighth his hawk pursued, 
Fast by its forest goal, 
The merry monarch swiftly rued 
His false, disloyal pole ! 
The traitor wood looked stout and good 
Till tried the leap its strength ; 
Then snapt,—and down roll’d king and crown 
Within the ditch’s length ! 
In the olden time, the laughing time,— 
The good, old, frolic time! 


When next the royal maiden came, 
What pageant might compare 
With nobles first in England’s fame, 
And England’s beauty there ? 
The prineely from his hall of state, 
The student from his book, 
The abbot from cathedral gate, 
Their courtly joyaunce took : 
In the olden time, the peerless time,— 
The good Queen Bessy’s time! 


See! flash of wings from out the ford, 
The wild hern speeds her way ; 
The towering merlin, like a sword, 
Hangs o'er his watchful prey ! 
He darts! at one mad swoop the hern 
Avoids the destin’d blow ; 
They chase—they fight—o’ertake—return, 
Amidst the cheers below ! 
Of the olden time, the golden time,— 
The manly, sportive time ! 


For music, song, and banquet-room, 
Who’d give his bounding steed ? 

The healthful breeze, the morning bloom, 
His falcon’s wing of speed ? 


* On the subject of African discoveries, we may take 
the opportunity of mentioning to those who take an in- 
— in them, a the last ‘* United Service Journal” 
ontains a very able exposition of the Niger question, b 
Captain Allen—pethaps the best living authority onthe 





The sport with grace and spirit light, 
The heart-exciting call, 
For all the boasted charms of night, 
The masquers and the ball ? 
Of the olden time, the festive time,— 
The gay and gorgeous time ! 


Hark! heard you not those ringing notes ? 
The winged war of birds ? 
Lo! far in air the white swan floats ! 
Was it her shriek we heard ? 
Ah, no! ’twas Landseer’s glorious hand 
His mantle o’er us cast ; 
And filled Imagination’s land, 
With visions of the past : 
Of the olden time, the courtly time,— 
The old, illustrious time ! 


And never form of ancient line 
A loftier presence wore ; 
Ne’er lept a bolder steed than thine 
In “ hawkynge trayne”’ of yore ! 
And never nobler ladye graced 
Her sable courser’s side, 
Than those Immortal Art hath traced 
Upon the canvass wide : 
Like the olden time, the stately time,— 
The brave old English time! 


I’ve seen the young dove in its nest, 
The young rose blooming wild, 
But here—upon its mother’s breast, 
More beauteous seems this child ! 
The very dogs that wait around 
Grow gentle in its sphere : 
If angel e’er on earth was found, 
She left her sweet looks here ! 
Like the olden time, the golden time,— 
The old Elysian time! 


And when the present shall be named 
But as an age gone by, 
Still Landseer lives—the prized, the famed, 
For Genius cannot die! 
Whilst proud ones of a future day, 
Whom thy great works engage, 
Shall ask—‘* Who now the mind display 
Which filled that gifted age ?” 
The poets’ time, the painters’ time,— 
The old, Victoria time! 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane has, we are told, been taken by 
a Mr. Blake, an American manager, in con- 
nexion with Mr. Bunn. 

Covent Garden is about to close. We advise 
our readers who have not seen Henry V. not 
to omit it, for it will long be a bright recol- 
lection of the stage, and, under circumstances, 
they may never look upon the like again., 

Haymarket.—On Monday, and during the 
week, an interlude, called Foreign Airs and 
Native Graces, has been played with partial 
success. It appears to have been hurriedly put 
together, sirtce the dialogue is positively silly ; 
and we hear an uncle talk of marrying his 
niece, in order to disappoint his son: in fact, it 
appears to us a bad version of The Four Sis- 
ters. Mrs. Fitzwilliam works through a la- 
borious part cleverly, but certainly not plea- 
singly. Strickland, Buckstone, Brindal, and 
Mrs. F. Matthews, as mere accessories, also 
make as much as can be of poor parts. On 
Thursday, The School for Scandal was pro- 
duced, with new scenery, rich and appropri- 
ate costume, and in a style altogether de- 
serving of very high approbation. The scene 
with card tables at Lady Sneerwell’s is a splen- 
did tableau. ‘The characters generally are 
excellently instanced. It is too late in our 
week for particular criticism; but we can 
stropgly recommend the whole as a treat in 





the way of sterling comedy, such as has not 
been witnessed for a long time. Mr. Kean 
renewed his engagement for six nights, and 
has filled the house on every appearance. 

Strand Theatre.—Cruikshank’s Lord Bate. 
man has been embodied here, in the most 
laughable style of burlesque. Oxberry is the 
Chorus, as Vandenhoff is in Henry V.; and 
the illustrative pictures are quite as ludicrous 
as the acting and other humorous travesties. 
It is impossible to see it without great merri- 
ment. 

Sadlers’ Wells. They are playing The 
Devil here. 


Recollections of the Scenic Effects of Covent 
Garden Theatre during the Season 1838-9. 
By G.S. London, 1839. Pattie. 

THE clever and spirited sketches, with entire 
propriety dedicated to Mr. Macready, to whom 
the drama and the public are so much indebted 
for the originals, reflect great credit on the 
talent of a youthful artist. ©The last No. 
(No. 6) presents us with Henry V.; the 
preceding five having given William Teil, 
Lear, The Tempest, Richelieu, and the Lady 
of Lyons. Each consists of three etchings, 
and they are indeed very happy memoranda on 
which those who have seen these plays, got up 
in so accurate and splendid a style, may refresh 
their recollections ; while to those who have 
not had the good fortune to witness them, they 
will convey a lively idea of what the stage 
owes to the enterprise and genius of the gen- 
tleman who is now about to close his arduous 
managerial career. We strongly recommend 
these little fasciculi to the lovers of the dra- 
matic art and patrons of the theatre. 








MUSIC. 

Exeter Hall.—On Friday evening, the ora- 
torio of ** Joshua” was a fine performance ; and 
supported by the vocal talent of Phillips, Ben- 
nett, Miss Birch, and Miss Wyndham. The 
audience completely filled this noble room. 
The choruses were very fine, though in our 
judgment rather too loud. Some of the recita- 
tives and airs were beautifully sung. ‘‘ Hark, 
to the Linnet and the Thrush!” by Miss 
Birch, and ‘‘ Heroes when with Glory burn. 
ing,’ were exquisitely given by Miss Wynd- 
ham. The soliloquy of Caleb, ‘Shall I on 
Mamre’s fertile Plain,” by Phillips, breathed 
of the hallowed land of the East, of the noble 
simplicity and power of the patriarchal days. 

On Thursday, the morning concert at the 
Hanover Square Rooms was for the benefit of 
the Russian family, Matweisch, the members 
of which gave their usual performances. Mlle. 
Roeckel, Herr Rudersdorf, Signori Ivanoff, 
Giubilei, Messrs. Handel Gear, Croft, and 
Sedlatzeck, and others, contributed their in. 
strumental and vocal aid. We have enu- 
merated the contributors in the order, and 
according to the degree to which our gratifica- 
tion amounted. Mlle. Roeckel on the piano, 
and Herr Rudersdorf’s fantasia on the violin, 
were highly delightful. The concert was 
thinly attended. : 

Concert.—Mrs. Seguin's and Mrs. Hullah’s 
concert, on Friday morning, was one of the 
most delightful of the season. Doras Gras and 
Albertazzi shone with great lustre in the vocal 
parts; Mrs. Hullah herself was exquisite on 
bo pianoforte, and Mrs. Seguin sang delight- 
fully. 





VARIETIES. 
A New Projectile.—Very early on Thursday 
morning, a new projectile was tried at Kingston 
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on a pleasure-boat. I¢ was launched from the 

lifted the boat out of the water, and 
shivered it literally into splinters. The explo- 
sive power was but about 2ibs., and more effec- 
tive than forty times as much of powder as 
used at present. The effect far surpassed the 
promises of the projector, Capt. Warner, and 
was admitted at once by the parties engaging 
for it. The explosion shook Kingston, and 
was supposed to be that of a powder-mill at 
Hounslow. 

Sleep.—‘‘ Tired Nature’s sweet restorer,balmy 
Sleep,”’ has, we see, by an advertisement in our 
columns, again sent her deputy, Mr. Gardner, 
the hypnologist, to town. The Queen (bless 
her!) need not have an uneasy head, but 
defy politics and all their changes: her bed 
may be a bed of roses, and so, in fact, may be 
her ministers’ beds. What a discovery! to 
bid the world and all its troubles “ good 
night.” 

Vauvrhall.— A new species of amusement 

has been produced at these gardens by Mr. 
Ducrow, under the title of Curriculum. It 
consists of horse and chariot races, and dis- 
plays all the powers and qualities of his stud. 
The entertainments take place in the after- 
noon. 
The Sutherland Collection. The Bodleian 
Library has lately received a very important 
addition to its treasures from Mrs. Sutherland, 
of Merrow. This magnificent present consists 
of the folio edition of ** Lord Clarendon’s His- 
tory and Life,” together with ‘* Bishop Bur- 
nett’s History of his own Times,” inlaid, inter- 
leaved, and bound in sixty-one folio volumes ; 
those volumes being illustrated with 19,223 | 
prints and drawings of persons and places re- 
corded in the noble and learned historian’s 
account of the eventful periods of which they 
treat. This unequalled collection has long been 
well known. There are 335 prints of King 
James the First; 1340 of King Charles the 
First ; 989 of King Charles the Second ; 624 of 
Cromwell; 508 of King James the Second; 
803 of King William the Third ; 328 of Queen 
Mary; 311 views of London; 168 of Westmin- 
ster. To enhance the value of the collection, 
it was accompanied by a complete catalogue, of 
which a few copies only were struck off, in two 
volumes quarto.— Ozford Herald. 

Dividing the Hold of oy no Novelty.— 
Franklin, in a letter to M. Le Roy, in 1785, 


balance one another; there will then be no 
pressure upon the axis. The general case is, 
however, that they will not thus balance one 
another, and that a certain residuum of force 
will have to be borne by the axis itself, constitut- 
ing the pressure upon it.—Moseley’s Illustra- 
tions of Science. 

Accumulation and Destruction of the Force 
of Motion in a Moving Body. Distinction 
between Force of Motion and Force of Pres- 
sure.—Let the force of gravity be imagined to 
become for an instant extinct, and a ball with 
a string attached to it, to be placed, in the void 
space, at some distance above a table, in the 
top of which is a small hole through which the 
string passes. Gravity being extinct, the ball 
will rest, unsupported, in the position in which 
it has been placed. Suppose now that the 
string is pulled, through the hole in the table, 
by a series of impulses, communicated to the 
ball: the force of motion communicated to it 
by each of these impulses the ball will retain, 
for nothing opposes itself to its motion, and the 
force of motion in a body is indestructible, 
except by the action of some opposing force. 
Retaining thus the force of motion communi- 
cated to it by each impulse, the ball will at 
length strike the table with an aggregate force 
of motion, equal exactly to the sum of all the 
separate impulses which it has received. 
Moreover, this will manifestly be the case 
whether it receives many or few impulses 
before it reaches the table, whether each of them 
be great or small, and whether they be commu- 
nicated at longer or shorter intervals of time. 
Thus it is true, if the impulses be infinitely 
near to one another, or if the string is pulled 
continuously. Now, if the string be thus 
pulled continuously, the number of impulses 
which the ball receives before it reaches the 
table, must be infinite; so that the sum of all 
these must be infinite as compared with any one 
of them, and therefore the force of motion with 
which the ball strikes the table, infinite as com- 
pared with the force with which the string is at 
any instant pulled. Now, let the ball rest 
upon the table, and let the string be pulled 
with precisely the same force as before, each 
separate impulse of the force with which the 
string is pulled, will now be encountered by 
the resistance of the table, whilst before it 
was the accumulation of these impulses which 
it had to encounter. Moreover, each separate 





writes as follows:—‘ While on the topic of 
sinking, one cannot help recollecting the well-| 
known practice of the Chinese, to divide the| 
hold of a ship with a number of separate cham- | 
bers, by partitions tight caulked (of which you | 
gave a model in your boat upon the Seine), so | 
that if a leak should spring in one of them, the 
others are not affected by it ; and though that 
chamber should fill to a level with the sea, it 
would not be sufficient to sink the vessel.”’| 
[ We are not sure that we have not noticed this | 
before. Ed. L. G.] | 

The Pressure upon the Axis of a Revolving | 
Body.—When a body revolves round a fixed | 
axis, the parts of it, situated at different dis- 
tances from that axis, having different veloci- | 
ties, have different centrifugal forces; and a’ 
yet greater difference in the centrifugal forces 
of different parts is introduced, if they have | 
different weights. These centrifugal forces | 
act all directly from the axis; since all the| 


force is infinitely small as compared with their 
sum. The table, then, encounters in the one 
case a force infinitely greater than in the other. 
In the one case the force exerted upon the table 
by the ball was one of motion, in the other, one 
of pressure: this example points out the 
characteristic difference between them, and 
thus it is seen that any force of motion is 
infinite as compared with any force of pressure, 
every force of motion being the accumula- 
tion of an infinite number of elements, of 
which accumulation, every force of pressure 
is in the nature of one element. It has, in 
fact, been shewn in the immediately preceding 
articles, that force of motion in every case 
requires a finite time, and the operation of a 
series of impulses to its production, and is 
never generated instantaneously. It is in its 
nature an accumulation ; these impulses are 
the elements of that accumulation, and this 
time is necessary to their aggregation. That 


es of the body are describing circles round it. | furce of pressure and force of motion thus stand 
f 


the axis pass through the mass of the body, | 


to the centrifugal force of each part, there is 


that of some other, on the opposite side of the| 
It is a possible case, that all) 


axis, opposed. 


in the relation of parts to a whole, sufficiently 
accounts for many remarkable analogies be- 
tween the phenomena of these two descriptions 
of force, and therefore hetween the sciences of 


these opposite centrifugal forces may exactly statics and dynamics. Since force of motion is 





the sum ofa series of impulses, it is evident 

that a series of such impulses in an opposite 

direction is required in any case to destroy it; 

and thus it is sufficiently explained why force 

4 motion is never destroyed instantaneously. 
id. 


Sonnet on the Anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo. 
When the dread Corsican, in flaunting pride, 
is blood-red banner to the winds unfurled 
eg cast deep twilight-gloom o’er half the world), 
When Freedom to the earth her farewell sighed, 
And back to heaven on trembling pinions hied :— 
Who from his iron throne the despot hurled, 
And gave once more fair Freedom to the world ? 
*T was Wellington! else have our annals lied. 
A hero thou indeed! To thee must yield 
Philip's proud son and Rome’s imperial lord ; 
For noisy fame one heaped the ensanguined field, 
And one enslaved his country with his sword; 
But thou, for suffering Freedom drew thy steel, 
Struck for thy country’s and for Europe's weal ! 
R.B,S. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1839. 


June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday .. 20 | From 48 to 75 | 30°05 to 29-89 
Friday ---- 21 | «+++ 5B +. 74 | 29°73 +. 29-75 
Saturday -- 22 sere 56 65 29°64 29°38 
Sunday ---- 23 cose 55 ce 65 | 29°35 20-54 
Monday -- 24 sone 5d 68 2971 ++ 29-78 
Tuesday -- 25 86 4. 93 | 9987 .. 29-83 
Wednesday 26 corse Sd 67 29°56 29°48 


Prevailing winds, S.W. 

Generally clear, except the 22d, 23d, and 26th, when 
rain fell, 

A violent storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied 
with heavy rain, during the morning and afternoon of 


the 26th. 
Rain fallen, +3 of an inch. 

June. Thermometer. —, Barometer. 
Thursday-- 27 | From 50 to 67 | 29:75 to 29-74 
Friday ---- 28 cose SL ++ 60 29-52 20-8 
Saturday -- 20 seee 48 +. GO | 2002 29°79 
Sunday--++ 30 core 42 +e 55 | BOWS ++ B14 

July. | 
Monday -- 1 .- 41 ++ 66 30°17 ++ 3018 
Tuesday -- 2 cove 46 + 67 30°18 3020 
Wednesday 3 cose Sl ee JO 30°20 30°17 


Prevailing wind, N.W. 

Except the 27th ult., Ist and 3d inst., generally cloudy ; 
rain on the 28th, and following day. 

Rain fallen, 675 of an inch. 

Edmonton, Cuarurs Henry ADAMS. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
— The Forester, by Miss L. Boyle, 3 vols, post Svo. 
ll. 11s. 6d.—G. Roberts's Dictionary of the Language and 
Terms of Geology, f.cap, 6s.—Poetry of the Affections, 
32mo. 2s.—The of Experiments, by J. S. Dalton, 
16mo, 3s. 6d.—The Heiress, a Tale, 12mo. 2e. 64.—The 
Lord’s Prayer Contemplated, by the Rev. F. Griffith, 
f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Dr. N. Wiseman’s Reply to Turton, on the 
Eucharist, 8vo. 6s.—On National Education, by Mrs. Aus- 
tin, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Oldand New Logic Contrasted, by Justin 
Brenan, 3s.—Byron’s Narrative of the Loss of the Wager, 
32mo. 1s. 6d—Iilustrations of Faith, by Rev. J. Cormack, 
18mo. 2s.—The Flower Basket, by the Rev. C. Schmid ; a 
Story for Children, f.cap, 3s. — Lectures on the Jews, by 
Ministers of the Scotch Church, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Education 
of the People, by Mrs. H. Tuckfield, f.cap, 5s. — Eclogx 
Ciceronianw, edited by A. Allen, 12mo, 4s.—The People’s 
Library of Select Christian Authors, imperial 8vo. &s.— 
The Emigrant’s Friend: Canada, by Ellik Rosier, 18mo. 
2s,—R. Wallace’s Pocket Guide to Book-keeping, 32mo. 
2s, Gd.—The Accoucheur, by J. Craig, 12mo, 5s.—The 
London Saturday Journal, Vol. I. 5s. 6d. —The Standard 
Library: Poetry, 10s. 6¢.—- Means and Ends; or, Self 
Training, by C. M. Sedgwick, Imo. 3s. 6a. — Library of 
Anecdote, f.cap, 4s. 6d.—Parables, by F. A. Krummacher, 
D.D., f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Church, Patrons, and Pastors ; or, 
the Establishment, by the Rev. W. G. Cole, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
—Twelve Sermons on the Faith and Practice of a ( hrist- 
ian, by Rev. C. Gregory, 12mo. 4s.— Literal T ranslation 
of the Apostolic Epistles and Revelation, 8vo, 12s.—Prose 
Forget- Me-Not, 32mo. 1s, 6d.—My Adventures during the 
Late War, by Captain O’Brien, R.N., 2 vols, 8vo. 28s.— 
Temptation; or a Wife's Perils, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 
—Course of Nature on the Principles of Analogy, by 
the Rev, F. Valpy, 12mo. 5s.—The Song of the Bell, and 
other Poems, translated from Schiller, 8vo, 5e.—Guide to 
the Antiquities of Treves, by J. H. Wyttenbach, trans- 
lated by D. Turner, 8vo. 85. 6d,—Thirty-Six Yeats of a 
Seafaring Life, by an Old Quarter-Master, vo. 8s. Gd. 
Selections in Pathology and Surgery, 4 Davies, tvo. 
6s.—Protestant Manual; Sermons and Tracts, edited by 
J. Cochrane, Vol. I, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Reflections on Praycr, 
by Maria D. Young, 12mo. 2s.— Phatmacopeia of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 18imo. 5s.— 
Outline of the Flora of the Channel Islands, by C. C. 
Babington, 12mo, 4s, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 
The Gatiery, with a Selection of core by Ancient Masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
is open daily, from Ten in = Morning until "Si in the Evening. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





YOR THE CLERGY, OR HEADS OF PARISHES OR 
(CATALOGUE of DRUGS; containing a 


Popular Account of the Remedial Value of all the new 
Remedies and Impr in ) full Directions 
for their Use. A complete fog of Neha with their Pro- 
perties, Doses (to children and adults); a List of Diseases, ge- 
neral and local, with References to the Jasbey approved Modes of 
Treatment; a Selection of Modern Prescriptions of established 
efficacy, Table of Diet, a Description of various Medicine Chests, 
&c. “ The whole one the most complete system of 
ine that has been pu 
— REECE AND CO 
Of the Medical Hall, 168 Piccadilly (removed from 170) facing 
Bond Street. Price 5s. 
Published by Simpkin and Co, Stationers’ Court; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 





72 00KSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTI- 
TUTION.—The Second Anniversary Dinner of the 
Members was held — aes at Messrs. Lovegroves’ » West India 
Tavern, Blae 
Dock TONDREW SPOLTISWOODE, Esq. in the Chair, 
When the Treasurer reported that the Sum invested in Govern- 
ment Securities, and in the hands of the Bankers, x to 


a 


In the course of the evening the following Donations 
were handed te the Treasurer:— 




















Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. Bedford Square ..... 1010 0 
Widow and Family of late T. Cadell, Esq. Strand 5210 0 
Mrs. Waugh, per een Esq. game — 2100 
John Dickinson, Esq. coccccccce 550 
RK. 8. Rintoul, Esq. anor of the ve Spectator ” 2100 
ae E. Green, Esq. Paternostor — 1010 0 
. D. Leftley, Esq. Soho Square .... 2100 
Biegiiatee of the Weekly True Sun” 500 
W. Meyrick, Esq. Furnival’s Inn ee 55 0 
Mr. W. Tegg, Cheapside.....+sseesss+sseeseeees - 10 00 
Messrs. Dean and Munday, “Threadneedle Street . 1 00 
— Leighton and Eeles, Exmouth Street ...... wo0°0 
J. W. Lowry, Esq. Mary Street, Hampstead Road . 550 
‘ellowes, Ludgate Street . o 5600 
Miss Eliz. Fellowes, Miss Mary. 550 
Miss Jane Fellowes ... 
Mr. D. A. Borrenstein, Queen ‘Street, 5 00 
Mr. s. Rowsell, Cheapside 220 
220 
> ing’ ‘3 ¢€ 
Mrs. ‘ Coxhead, Holborn ... 110 
Mr. Joseph Wright, — 1oo 
Mr. F. Crew ssccseee 100 


ELSON’ S MEMORIAL. The Mirror 
of Literature of Saturday next, No. I. of a New Volume, 
will contain a large Engraving of the Prize Design for the Nelson 
Memorial, from the Original Drawing, by permission of Mr. 
Railton. With Interesting Particulars. Price Twopence. 
The Volume containing the Numbers from 
January to June, eo 5s. 
John Limbird, 143 Strand. 


TELSON MEMORIAL. —- The Literary 
World of this day (No. XV. price 2d.) contains an authen- 
tic Engraving of Mr. Railton’s Prize Design for the Nelson Me- 
morial, as finally accepted by the Committee. 
» Berger, I lywetl Street, Strands and all Booksellers. 


TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
R. GARDNER, the seppnctogies ( (Disco- 
verer of the System for producing sound and refreshi 
Sleep at will, without the aid of severe respectfully acknow- 
ledges the favours lately received from Ladies and Gentlemen, 
who, after consulting him, have permitted reference being 
respecting the efficacy of his System. 
25 Lowther Arcade, July 2th, 1839. 


BOOKS IN — — 


ROYAL A 
Preparing for the press, and will be ot for \~ woe by the Ist 
ptember next, a Work ealled 
HE CEDA RS of LEBANON; 
Jewish Defender. 

“And the day shall come when ten men, of all nations and lan- 
guages, shall take hold of the skirt of him who is a aur Saying, 
We will go with you, for we have heard God is with you 

‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” 





or, the 





LOCKHART AND ) BALLANTYN VE. 
In the press, and speedily will be published, 
REPLY to Mr. Lockhart’s Pamphlet, 
j entitied “ The Ballantyne-Humbug Handled.” 
ty the TRUSTEES and SON of the | late Mr. James Ballantyne. 
A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London: 





- — days will be published, neatly bound in cloth, price 5s* 
s © D0 H T 3. 
it On the Sensibility of the I i with Practical 
lustrations from the Lives of Petrarch, ‘Sterne, and Byron. (In 
reference especially to the Opinions of Thomas Moore, Lng ) 
“7 etbcare c — for ees Love of Posthumous Fam 
nm Utilitarian Ethic: reference e' ially to the 
of Jeremy Bentham Esq. ! . ee ee crinion 
4. On Indecision. 
5. On the Law of Copyrigh 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED, THIS DAY. ; 
Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Rutland. 

HE NOBLE SCIENCE. A Few! 

General Ideas on Fox-Hunting; for the use of the rising 

Generation of Sportsmen, more especially those of the Hertford- 
shire Hunt Club, 

By F. P. DELME RADCLIFFE, Esq. \ fie 

aster of the Hertfordshire Hounds. 

In a royal 8vo, vol. handsomely bound and gilt; with highly | 
finished and faithful Steel-plate Portraits of the celebrated Hugo 
Meynell, Esq. and ('. Loraine Smith, Esq. and numerous beau- 
a executed Illustrations on Wood, from Original Drawings 3 


y the Rev. C. D. Radcliffe, price 28s, 

“This is a book which ought to be in the hands of every fox- 
hunter, and of every man who loves the ‘Noble Scienee’ of | 
which it treats; or who may wish to acquire that practical infor- | 
mation without which, whether as an owner or a follower of | 
fox-hounds, his time must be wasted, and his a di- | 

‘ished, if not al her marred." —Bell’s Life, Jun 

“« The volume before us may adorn the boudoir oft he squire's 

lady, and yet instruct the stable."—Age, J 





amusement of those who study it will be much inereased b eee | 
clever and spirited woodcuts with which it is illustrat 
Spectator, June 1. 

« It contains plenty of sound advice on fox and hare-hunting; 
is profusely and elegantly illustrated, and printed, bound, and 
—< most richly and elab We da brother of 

fr. Radcliffe is the principal illustrator to this splendid work. 
He has done his work excellently well."—Argus, 

«« The whole management of the hounds is set forth with equal 
form and grace, Every thing relative to the ordinary diseases of 
the hunter is treated on, and every subject connected with his 
education and his oe og is dwelt upon with pal- | 
pable zeal.”—Morning arald, Sune 





which has been published since the days of the first Duke of 
Newcastle.”—Bell's Weekly Messenger, June 16. 
“An amusing book. Squire Western would have been de- 
lighted with it.”—Times, June 21. 
Rudolph Ackermann, Eclipse Sporting Gallery, 
gent Street. 





Price 6s. with Three Seestee 


HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CXL., containing — Dr. 
Henderson on Sea-Scurvy—Dr. J. ¥. Simpson’s Contributions to 
Intra-Uterine Pathology—Dr. John Reid on the Nerves of the 
Neck—Mr. Laycock on mn Hiyateria—Me. Dewar on a singular Con- 
vulsive Disease— Mr. Watson's Clinical Surgical Report—Dr. A. 
Thomson on the Human Ovum and Embryo—Mr, Manford’s 
Case of Malignant ‘Tumour of the py aw—Mr. ee 's 
Report of Surgical Cases— hh ul 
vation of the Lungs — Mr, Maxwell on the Pebrile and Eruptive 
Epidemics of Jamaica. 

‘he Department of Critical Analysis contains — Reviews of 
Beaumont on the Gastric Juice—Dick on Diet and Grisenthwaite 
on Food—Holland’s Medical Notes—Gully on Nervousness—The 
Pharmacopaias of the London and the Edinburgh College of Phy- 
sicians — Rowland on Neuralgia— Alison’s Physiology—and the 
Provincial Medical Transactions. 

e No. is concluded with the most recent and important 
Medical Intelligence. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; esata and Co. London. 








HE COURT and LADY'S MAGAZINE 


July (No. CX.), with authentic coloured (full length) 

Portrait of Henrietta Maria (self-styled La Reine Infurtunée), 
Daughter of Henri Quatre, and Queen Consort of Charles I. of 
England; and a highly interesting cae (chiefly from Manu- 
Scripts and other Documents of the Period 

Chap. }. Youthful Days — Ss mee non Marriage — Treaty 
with Charles Prince of Wales—On Royal and Political Marriages 
—Arrival at Dover, Chap. 2. Secret History of an Attempt to 
Organise a Faction in the Queen's Household—Dismissal of the 

ueen’s Attendants by the King—Civil Wars in England—The 

ueen sails for Holland. Chap, 3. Lands in Yorkshire to aid the 

ing against the pw ety Perils and Distress— 
Final Parting of the King and Queen—Latter Days of Henrietta 
Maria. Tales—Poetry—Musical Critique, by Professor Pepoli— 
Exhibitions — Royal Academy (Second Notice) — Socie' ies of 
Painters in Water-Colours—Reviews of a great variety of recent 
Works by popular. Authors — Alphabeti List of P 
at Court—Paris C Monthly L 
Double Registration Index. 

bbs and Co. 11 Carey Street; and of all Booksellers. 
This Number commences the ens Volume. 














Great Literary Attraction!! The New Don Juan!! 
Printed verbatim from the Original MS. found last Autumn 


at Newstead. Price 4s. 
ON JUAN JUNIOR, by BYRON’S 

GHOST ; edited by G. R. W. BAXTER, Esq., author 
of “‘ Humour and Pathos, &c. &c. 
ss Aer remarkable Feo which the press has for some time 

1 as fi is at last ready, It is a close 
ner of its Byronic model, and abounds with the most brilliant 
sallies of wit, pungent satire, and deep pathos. All the leading 
characters and notorious writers of the day are touched upon in 
its stanzas. The public may look for a clever and masterly pro- 
duction.” —~Nettingham Mercury. 

Tenden, oseph Thomas; sold by all Booksellers. 








“MISS SEDGWIC K's NEW WORK. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth, cs e 
EANS and ENDS; or, Self-Training. 
By MISS SEDGWICK, 
Author of « “— Leslie,” “‘ The Poor Rich Man,” &c. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





12mo. price 4s. boards, 
HORT REFLECTIONS on the GOS- 
PELS, for every Sunday in the Year. For the Use of 
Young People, and Sunday and all other Schools. 
By MRS. PHELPS. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Lady 
one ae ey. 





une 9. 
«“ The fame of Mr. Delmé Radcliffe will be a sufficient passport | 
‘n | for his book to all sporting coteries: and the re and 


«* It is, beyond all doubt, the phy “pook of this dncupien) 


bacon sae g A ner nag ESSAY. 

In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. » the 2d edition of 

HE PAROCH TAL SYSTEM. An 
peal to English Churchm 
By HENRY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M.A. 
Curate of Bransgore, Han 

%%%* To this Essay the the Prise of Two Hundred Guineas has been 
adjudged, by the Rev. Dr. Dealtry and the Kev. Professor Schole- 


Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. ray Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


\aa in gro. rice 1s. . 6d. § ad edition,with New Preface and Alterations. 
Price a. STEPHENS, Author of “ The Voice of the 
P ipl" “ _ Manuscripts: of Erdeley,” ‘‘ Political Prophecy 
filled,” 
THE TRAGEDY of GERTRUDE and 
BEATRICE. 

“ Mr. Stephens takes, and is entitled to take, rank much 
higher than Mr. Sheridan Knowles and Sir E, L. ‘Bulwer; and 
| if no other proof were a bd oe and Beatrice’ would 

alone ee "—The Canadian Magaz' 
| Cc. Mitchell, Red Lion Saat, Fleet Street. 
| scartagietiilaaans mibinonnitanl 
— ONE “THOUSAND NEW FACTS. 
| With a Portrait of the late Dr. Bowditch, and other Engravings, 


5s. cloth, the “ 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART; rrspereery se oy most important Discoveries 
| | end Improvements of the past ¥ 
_By the Editor of the “ 7 of Science.” 
| « A d record of scientific discovery, ably and honestly 
| compiled.”—Athenaum. 
“ A continuation of the ¢ paeine of Science,’ in an improved 
j and enlarged form.”—Spectat 
ee useful and ouetal 5 well arranged.”—Tait's Ma- 








gazine. 
“ A very instructive and useful volume.” — Railway Ma- 
gazine. 

Tanton: Simghing Marshal! exashroes 





QTUDIES of MODERN | ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. In large 4to. price 18s. 

The Travellers’ —_ - House, by Charles 
Barry, Architect gs of Plans, Sections, 
Elevations, and Details, by J. ed es Keux. With an ge in- 
cluding a Description of the Building, by Mr. W. H. Le: 

%%* This volume, complete in itself, is proposed as oy firet of 
a series under the general title of the present school of English 


Architecture. 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. _ 








Price 1s. 
REMEDY for the EVILS of 


senioguae 
JOHN PYM, Esq 
Smith, Elder, and ce Cornhill. To be Had of all Booksellers. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations in Wood and 


Zincograph, ie 
T HE RHINE: Legends, Traditions, 
History. 
By JOSEPH SNOWE, Esq. 

Rich as it is in the pessy © romance, and popular superstitions 
of the middle ages, there has not yet been any publication em- 
bracing the striking and wondesfal traditions of this the former 
high zene of Eur 

Westley, Child’ ‘s a Temple Bar; J. Madden and Co. 
(ita Guteae 8 Leadenhall Street; and to be had at all the 
raries, 








1gmo. cloth boards, ‘price 5a. 
HE ACCOUCHEUR;; a Treatise on Pro- 
tracted Natural Labours, Suspended Animation in New- 
born Infants, and Uterine apes after the Birth of the 
Child, with A JOHN Case: 
N CRAIG, ~~ ts wane. 
Published. by W. be M‘Phun, WU N.H. Cotes, 
Cheapside. 


Ont the 29th “of June was published, price 6s. the Fifty-tirst first 


HE BRITISH CRITIC and 
QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Reviews.—The Study of the Evidences of the Truth of the 
Christian Revelation—Ancient Manuscripts—Life and Times of 
Archbishop Sharp—Anglo-Saxon Literature—Puritanism under 
Elizabeth—A postolical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
—Temperance Societies—Dr. Chalmera’s tures on Establish- 
ments—Notices of New Theological Works. 
Printed for J., G., F. and J. Rivington, St. as 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Pinca, Pall Mal 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. ne —_ Six Shillings. 


1. Greek Metres and English Setar, 
> Versailles. 





sian Literar, 
.. riheevtgne of the French Pe and Literature. 
5. Tieck’s collected Tales. 
6. Danilefsky—Camp: ‘of the Russians in France, 1814. 
7. Russia, comer Turkey, and France, 
8, Music Abroad and at Home. 
. Miscellaneous Literary me 
List of New 
Sessesses and. Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 








~ 
a 





n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


wax DARRELL; or, the Gipsy Mother. 

A Novel. 

By MISS ELLEN PICKERING, 
Au er of «¢ The Merchant's Daughter,” &c. &ec. 

“ One of the best romances we have met with for a long time.” 
—Monthly Review 
“We thank Miss F. Pickering much for the gratification a 
perusal of her book has given us; and we conscientiously recom- 
ag it,in its grace and purity, to our readers and the public.” 

he Age. 





J., G., and F. R Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo ad Pall Mall, 





T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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